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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 

TRAFALGAR-SQUARE.—The EXHIBITION of 
the ROYAL ACADEMY is now OPEN: Admission 
(from Bight o’clock till Seven), One Shilling; Cata- 
logue, One Shilling. Henry Howarp, R.A., Sec. 


HE THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION of the SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS, at their GALLERY, PALL- 
MALL EAST, is now OPEN.—Open each day from 
Nine till dusk: Admittance, One Shilling; Catalogue, 
Sixpence. R. HILLs, Sec. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and 
SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN 
daily, from Ten in the Morning till Five inthe Evening, 
and will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, May the 6th. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BaRNarpD, Keeper. 








IVERPOOL ACADEMY OF ARTS.— 

The ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES, in 

VIL and WATER-COLOUR, &c., will OPEN in 
Avaust next. 

Mr. Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
Pe — pack, and forward pictures up to the 3ist 
on ee anew the expenses of carriage of 

‘s contribu t i i 
Gameietion oak ose ——— only to whom their 
J. T. Eatineton, Sec. 


or of ENGLAND ART-UNION.—To 
: ARTISTS.—The SECOND EXHIBITION of this 
Society will OPEN on or about the 20th day of JuLy. 
Artists and Amateurs intending to exhibit are requested 
P- ee their intention to the Secretary at their 
uveni i - 

a informstion who will be happy to supply far 
a Society having determined to present a print for 
tac half-guinea subscribed, it is anticipated, from the 
— number of subscribers, that their funds will 
tnable them to appropriate a large sum to be allotted 


for prizes, 

da expenses of carriage or freight will be defrayed 
pe —— ‘Sent for Exhibition, and every possible 
poe | be taken of them; but the Society cannot hold 
de responsible for any injury which they may acci- 
eatally sustain, Georce Skipper, Hon. Sec. 





\ ESSRS. HERING and REMINGTON, 
Bp mees of i Works of Art, have the 
WINTERHAL Cane the fullowing engravings, after 
HORACE VERN PAUL DE LA ROCHE, and 
I Dolce Farniente,’ 
‘Y GiRagp, 
aa 
‘Les Vendanges 5 2 yj 
fated by Grea S agin’ after Winterhalter, en- 
‘Te Mtaliennes 4 la Fontaine,’ after ditto, ditto. 
~ — of Raphael,’ after Horace Vernet, engraved 
ned dedicated by permission to the Most 
‘The — Marquis of Northampton. 
be - of Queen Elizabeth,’ after Paul de la 
whi ngraved by Jazet; dedicated by permission 
he original eaee of Sutherland. 
Latembon ne of the two latter subjects are 


mished Proofs of the above engravings are now on 





,’ after Winterhalter, engraved 
forming a companion to ‘ Il me- 





view 
133, Rees Pavlishers, Messrs. Hering and Remington, 


ta; be revere EET, where Subscribers’ Names 


Just published, in demy 8vo., price 12s., cloth, 

ODERN PAINTERS : their superiority in 

the Art of Landscape Painting to all the Ancient 
Masters, proved by Examples of the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the intellectual, from the Works of Modern 
Artists; especially from those of J. M. W. Turner, 

R.A. By a GRapvuATE OF OxForp. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
RECREATION-HAND-BOOK GUIDES, 
By FELIX SUMMERLY. 

AND-BOOK for HAMPTON COURT 

: PALACE; or, Guide to the Architecture, Tapes- 
tries, Paintings, Gardens and Grounds of Hampton 
Court: with numerous Embellishments on Wood 
engraved by Ladies; Maps and Pians from Official 
Sources, and bound ina Cover designed by Holbein for 
Cardinal Wolsey. Price 5s. and 2s. 6d. 

“ Decidedly the best Popular Guide to the Picturesque 
Beauties of Hampton Court.””—Spectator. 

HAND-BOOKS for the NATIONAL GAL- 
LERY. Price 6d., 3d., and 1d. 

Also, nearly ready, an Illustrated Edition, 
with Reminiscences of the most celebrated Pictures, 
drawn expressly from the Originals by Messrs. John, 
James, and Wm. Linnell. 

HAND-BOOKS for FREE PICTURE GAL- 
LERIES; being a Guide to all the Pictures in the 
National Gallery, the Dulwich Gallery, the Soane 
Museum, the Society of Arts, and the British Museum. 
Price 1s. 6d. Each Gallery published separately at 
proportionate prices. 

AND-BOOKS for WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY: a Guide to the Architecture, Sculptures, 
Tombs, and Decorations, with 56 Embellishments on 
Wood, engraved by Ladies ; four Etchings, a Specimen 
of Encaustic Tiles in the Chapter House, and an Iilu- 
mination. Price 7s. Another Edition, without Tiles 
and Iliumination, 3s. : : 4 

Abridged Edition, with four Etchings, price 1s. 
, with Plan of the Abbey, 6d, 

A GLANCE at the TEMPLE CHURCH, 
with eight Illustrations, and Ornamental Borders 
printed in three colours. Price 1s. Second Edition. 

HAND-BOOK for HOLIDAYS; or, Guide 
to the London Sights, price 6d., will be pu 
during the present Season. 

DAYS’ EXCURSIONS OUT OF LONDON. 

A HAND-BOOK for CANTERBURY. 

George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 


SUPERIOR PREPARED BLACK LEAD PENCILS. 
S and J. FULLER beg to recommend to the 
e Artists of the Kingdom, and tothe Public, their 
very superior Black Lead Pencils, of different e 
of hardness and depth of shade, which have been tried 
and approved of by the first Artists, and from whom 
they have received the most flattering encomiums. 
HHH. Used by Architects, B. shade, Black, for 
and areextremely Shading. 
hard. BB. _~ ay Rd 
. Engineering, ver lack, for « > 
HE ee | HD. Prepared drawing, 











H. Architecture, not hard and black. 
quite so hard. EHB. Extra Prepared 
F. Fine Drawing, mid- peaning, nae and 


diing degree. lack. . 
Prepared, made, and sold by S. and J. Fuller, at their 
Tempie of Fancy, 34, RATHBON £-PLACE, London ; 
where every kind of Work is published on the Art of 
Drawing, and every Material sold that is used for 


Drawing. 


THIS JOURNAL BEING STAMPED, CIRCULATES, POSTAGE FREE, TO ALL PARTS OF 





THE SKETCHER’S GUIDE. 
Just published, price 16s., 
HE SKETCHER’S GUIDE; a light and 
portable Apparatus for Drawing Landscape and 
other Outlines in Perspective, without Klementary 
knowledge. To which is added a Compendium of the 
Rules of Perspective and Effect. By W. F. Ev.iot, 


London: Published by S. and T. Fuller, at their 
Temple of Fancy and Artists’ Repository, 34, Rath- 
bone-place. 

AN ELEGANT PRESENT. 
Now ready, price One Guinea, tastefully bound in a 
new style, 

HE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. 
Edited by S. C. Haut, F.R.S. Illustrated by 
230 of the most beautiful Engravings on Wood, from 

Drawings by eminent Artists, 
pecimen Sheet, containing 32 Illustrations from 
the Work, may be had, postage free, price one —<t 

The Seventh Part of the Work, price 3s. 6d., will 
issued on the Ist of July. 

Published by J. How, 132, Fleet-street, London. 


BURNET’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 

Just published, in 4to., price #2 2s., in French boards, 
and on Royal Paper, with Proof Impressions of the 
Plates, price 44 48., half morocco, gilt 

IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ DISCOURSES, 
Delivered to the Students of the Royal Academy. 
Illustrated by Explanatory Notes and Plates, by Jonn 

Burnet, F.R.S., Author of ** Hints on Painting.” 

James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


Just published, in royal 4to., price #1 5s. bound, 
USTIC ARCHITECTU RE— 
Picrurgesave Decorations oF Rusat Buitp- 

Ings IN THE Use oF Koven Woop, TuHatcn, &c. 
Illustrated by Forty-two Drawings; consisting of 
Plans, Elevations, Sections, aud Perspective Views; 
the Doors, Windows, Chimney Shafts, &c., drawn 
geometrically to a large scale; with descriptions and 
estimated costs. By T. J. Kicauti, Architect. : 
“ We have repeatedly and strongly recommended this 
elegant and useful work, and can safely say, that we 
think no gentleman who purchases it will be disap- 
pointed.”’—Loudon’s Gardener's Magazine. 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street, 
Published in 4to., price #4 10s. in French boards ; 
and on royal r, 4to., with proof impressions of 
the Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, price #7 7s., 
TREATISE ON PAINTING. In Four 
Parts. Illustrated by One Hundred and Thirty 
Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the » Ve- 
netian, Flemish, Datch, and English Schools; and 
Wood Cuts. By Joan Burnet, F.K.S. 
The parts may be had separate. 
1. On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edi- 
tion. Price #1 5s. 
2. On COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 
in boards. 
3. On LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Edition. Price 
18s.in boards. 
4. On COLOUR. Fourth Edition. Price 2111s. 6d. 
in boards. 

This work is pertiontarty pocems mended to the Stu- 

dent in Artin the New Edition of the Encyclopmdia 


Britannica—See the article “* Drawing.” 
James Carpenter, Uid Bond-street. 
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MR. ALEXANDER HILL, 
PUBLISHER TO THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY, 67, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Has the honour to announce the following splendid WORKS of ART in course of publication. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD AND THE HIGHLANDERS 
ENTERING EDINBURGH AFTER THE BATTLE OF PRESTONPANS. 
Painted by Toomas Duncan, Esq., R.S.A. Now Engraving in the highest manner of Line Engraving by FrepERIcK Bacon, Esq., of London. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PICTURE. 


“ The Highlanders, baving defeated the Government forces under the command | he is meant to represent the young Clanranald, and leads a portion of hi 
of General ‘sir John Cope, at Preston, a village nine miles from Edinburgh, on | formed the Prince’s body-guard i near Clanranald are his kinsmen, hey ew 
Saturday, 2lst September, 1745, entered the metropolis the day immediately ollow- | of Kinloch-Moidart, and Hugh Stewart, an old Highlander of the Black Watch. Ip 
ing the battle, carrying along with them the spoil of Cope’s army, anda vast number | the for und is one of Sir John Cope’s captured field-pieces, over Which leans 
of prisoners. The Prince entered the town in the afternoon, and was received withthe | Hamish M‘Gregor, son of the celebrated outlaw, Rob Roy: he is keeping watch over 
hearty greetings of a great portion of the inhabitants; while the adherents of the | part of the spoil of the action. Beside him isa Highland bard or sennachie, severa| 
reigning family witnessed with dismay the last triumph of the Stuarts. drinking Jocobite lairds, and a crowd of citizens. The outside stair is occupied 

“ The Prince occupies the centre of the picture; accompanied, on his right, by the paw by a group adverse to the Stuarts. The figure with the Bible and buf 
Duke of Perth, and Chief of Clanranald; and on the left by Lord George Murray ; elt is the gi ted Gilfillan, mentioned in * Waverley ;’ and behind him are a few of his 
before whom, and armed with a Lochaber-axe and target, 1s the Miller of Inverna- | followers. ‘Two or three steps lower are M‘Laurin, the celebrated mathematician 
hayle, who is said to have given Colonel Gardiner his death-biow. Near him, and | and young Home, the poet, both energetic opponents of Prince Charles, The pro. 
in the act of saluting the Prince, stands Lochiel, the unfortunate Chief of the clan | cession is represented as moving down the Cauongate, towards the Palace of Holy. 
Cameron. Further to the left, and surrounded by a group of ladies, is the Marquis | rood. The building on the right, with the projecting clock-house, is the Canongate 
of Tullibardine, who is described as a cavalier of the old stamp, and partaking, in | Gaol; further up t e street is the Netherbow Port, or eastern gateway of the City; 
some respects, of the character of the Baron of Bradwardine. ‘The two pipers, who | beyond is the Tron Church steeple; and higher, in the extreme di 8 part of 
are striving who shail blow the loudest tempest of the national music, terminate this | the Castle of Edinburgh.” — Vide CataLocug oF THE ROYAL ACADEMY Exutai. 
group. On the right of the Prince is a figure bearing a target, and arrayed in the | TION, 1840. 
trews, a dress Only worn by the Dhunniewassals, or gentlemen of the Highlands: 


Size of the Engraving—30 inches broad by 19 inches high. 

It has been remarked of this work, that, “ during its exhibition in Edinburgh, , with those pronounced by the press, in establishing its high claims as a Work of Art; 

London and the provinces, it became in almost every newspaper the theme of | and the public, by Wenge on the Engraving to be made from it oCgned ‘ 

lengthened eulogium, written for the most part in a strain of heartfelt interest, such | age which few similar works even in England have received, have thus sided te 

as few works of the age have had the fortune to elicit ;” the opinions of the most | weightiest testimony, that its popularity is by no means confined to the judges of its 
eminent contemporary artists and connoisseurs, not less laudatory, haye combined | artistic merits. 

Present Price to Subscribers : Proofs before Letters, £15 15s.... India Proofs, #12 12s.... Proofs, 28 8s.... Prints, #4 4s. 
To be advanced on the day of publication to—Proofs before Letters, £21.. . India Proofs, #15 15s.... Proofs, £10 10s.... Prints, 26 6s. 
It is respectfully intimated to those lovers of Art who have not yet ordered Copies of this Work, that while every possible means will be taken to prevent the issue of 


even one imperfect impression, yet, as the impressions must and wilt be delivered strictly in the order they are subscribed for, an early application cannot but prove 
decidedly advantageous to the Subscriber. 





PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD ASLEEP IN ONE OF HIS HIDING-PLACES, 
AFTER THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN ; 


PROTECTED BY FLORA MACDONALD AND OUTLAWED HIGHLANDERS, WHO ARE ALARMED IN THEIR WATCH. 
Painted by Tuomas Duncan, Esq., R.S.A. 
Now Exhibiting in the Exhibition of the Royal Academy (No. 263 of Catalogue). 
To be Engraved in the mixed manner of Line, Stipple, ktching, and Mezzotinto, as a Companion in size to ‘ THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO EDINBURGH’ 
By H. T. RyALL, Engraver to the Queen. 
The picture is intended by the gifted artist asa pendant and counterpart to his , A young and very handsome Highlander, who bears on his brow the marks of pr- 
widely-celebrated work, ‘The Triumphant Entry of Prince Charles Edward into | vious conflict, is communicating to Flora, by signal and whisper, the nature of the 
Edinburgh, after the tattle of Preston.’ Most striking, affecting, and beautiful, is | danger—it may be the immediate proximity of the sidier roy, or red soldiers, bo, 
the contrast in the two pictures. Here, we behold the same Prince Charles Edward | in scouring the passes and fastnesses in search of their devoted victim, were, ais 
whom we bad before witnessed radiant with youthful beauty, and in the full flush of | well known, frequently within a few yards of his aeny bp Nothing could be 
triumph—now a broken down and hopeless fugitive from the woful and bloody rout | more masterly than the manner in which the painter ived to make the 
of Drummossie Moor; his worn-out frame sunk in the sleep of utter exhaustion, | spectator of the picture participate in the breathless anxiety manifested by the in- 
through fatigue, and watching, and peril—stretched oa a lowly bed of heather, | mates of the cave as to the nature of the coming danger: ever and anon we throw 
spread for him on the damp floor of a desert cave, the secret retreat of Highland | our eyes into the black profound, and endeavour to peer through the blanket of the 
outlaws, a remnant of that mountain chivalry slain or scattered at Culloden. Keep- | dark, expecting that the advanced guard of the discovering will emerge 
ing watch beside her sleeping Prince, sits a fair sentinel—the beautiful and noble- | the obscure, and show himself on the platform before the cavern. Woe be to him if 
minded Flora Macdonald—she whose devoted affection and loyal faith have, tor | he should do so; for the old Highlander who stands foremost in the breach, has the 
nearly a hundred years, been the theme of grateful eulogy and song, both with eagle eye, the collected mind, and the firm joints of a veteran deerstalker; his rifle 
highland mountaineer and lowland maiden. An alarm of coming danger has | is in his hand, and he is not likely to miss his mark. A half-naked gilie is 
evidently taken place, tor ber tine countenance is perturbed with an expression of restraining the fury of a magnificent deer-hound, a noble specimen of the 
intense anxiety—though unmingled with one atom of sordid or personal fear; the | land breea, who has roused himself from his lair to join in the defence. The 
rugged clansmen also—the masters of this rade mansion—draw towards the mouth | are lighted up from a fire of turf and dried branches. The sky and wilder 
of the cave, which looks out on a bieak expanse of mountainous waste, and with | ness, seen beyond the yawning throat of the cave, is dimly tinged by the 
silent energy grasp their weapons, and prepare themselves for a desperate defence. | streak of dawn. 
Present Price to Subscribers: Artists’ Proofs (of which only 100 will be printed), 210 10s. 
Proots before Letters, #7 7s.... Proofs, #5 58.... Prints, #3 3s. 


yy ’ Y ’ T \, rT ‘ . >? 
THE.COVENANTERS’ COMMUNION. 
Painted by Georor Harvey, Esq., R.S.A.; Engraving in Line by W1LL1AmM Howson, A.R.S.A. 
Size of the nngraving—27 inches by 18 inches high. 
—— sa “ Martyrs who sustain’d, Of Persecution and the Covenant. Times is 
WwW ith will inflexible, those fearful pangs | Whose echo rings through Scotland to this hour. 
lriumphantly displayed in records lett | Wordsworth. ; 
** Harvey has painted, simply and sublimely, a‘ Hill Sacrament.’ There, all is solemn in the light of expiring day; the peace that passeth all unders m4 
on the heads of all the communicants; and in a spot sheliered froin the persecutor by the solitude of cympathising nature, the humble and the contrite, im 2 nt 
hallowed by their pious foretathers, draw near at bis bidding to their Redeemer.” —Prof. Wilson on the Genius and Character of Burns. 
Artists’ Proots (only 50 to be printed), #15 15s.... Proofs betore Letters, £10 10s.... Proofs, £6 6s.... Prints, £3 36. 


r , =] . . ne aa ' 

WINDSOR CASTLE, SUMMER EVENING. 
Painted by D. C. H Esq., R.S.A. E ing in Li N. 

; : Artists’ Proofs, #8 &s =n Belore ioe eee = yey Pe oy mice at 2s. 

PORTRAIT OF THE RIGHT HON. DUNCAN MACNEILL, PORTRAIT OF PATRICK ROBERTSON, ES@., 

; ‘ r vocate for Scotiand. Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. 
Painted by THomas Duncan, R.S.A.; Engraved by Epw Burton. : . 3.A.; Engraved by Eowakd Bustos. 
Autograph Proofs, 43 3s.... Proofs, £2 2s... "prints, 1 . ™ pene = my ey we > 22 2s... Prints, #1 1s 


| “BRAN,” 
A CELEBRATED DEER-HOUND, OF THE OLD HIGHLAND BREED, 
The property of the Lord-Advocate for Scotland. 


Painted by THomas DUNCAN, R.S.A.; Engraved by EDwaRD BurRToN. 
First Ciass Proofs on India, #1 5s..,. Proofs, #1 18.... Prints, 12s. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NUMBER. 
LONDON, JUNE 1, 1843. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION, 1843. 


‘Tur seventy-fifth Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy was opened to the public on the 8th 
of May; the opening having been postponed 
from the Ist, in consequence of the death of the 
Duke of Sussex. ‘The anniversary dinner took 
place on the Saturday preceding; the “ private 
view” on the day previous ; and on the event- 
ful Monday, the usual rush was made at the 
doors, the customary crowd being admitted, to 
wee each other—and the pictures, if they could. 
The day of private view affords a fertile theme— 
for THE AUTHOR; it is sadly productive of sighs, 
heart-burnings, and blighted hopes; a descrip- 
tion which should keep a long way within the 
boundary that divides truth from fiction, would 
seem a huge exaggeration to those who have not 
endured the pain of witnessing the many sad 
countenances, indicative of sad hearts, congre- 
gated within the walls of the Academy on its 
“opening day.”” Our business is merely with 
plain facts, and to condense them as far as pos- 
sible, leaving to others the task of describing— 
a task that might obtain a large reward, if 
properly executed, by inducing some change 
in asystem out of which arises vast personal and 
public evil. We cannot, however, pass by 
this very proper opportunity of commentin: 
upon some matters of very deep interest ro 
importance to the Royal Academy, to British 
utists generally, and to British Art. We shall 
do s0—swayed only by the knowledge that we 
we called upon to discharge an unpleasing, but 
an imperative, duty. 

It is notorious that the Royal Academy are 
compelled to return a large number of pictures 
to their producers—and why? Because they 
have not room to hang them. It is not pre- 
tended that these proffered works are of inferior 
character ; the majority of them are productions 
by artists—one or two of whose works are 
placed, and whose elaim to reception, on the 
gound of ability, is thus admitted. If, how- 
ever, there be a large number of pictures an- 
nually rejected, there are others so placed that 
rejection would have been a boon. And why 
is this? Because the Royal Academy have not 
room to hang them where they may be seen to 
advantage. Far above the ken of naked eye, 
and below the level of a child’s knees, are pic- 
es of great merit; and one room, 80 decidedly 
i as to be distinguished as “* the condemned 
hole,” is filled with works, scarcely one of which 
ae, and many of which confer honourupon 
the British School.* It is our duty to inquire if 





* No opinion is necessary to establish the fact that a 
a in this room is equivalent to a sentence of ex- 
pon oe ; it is a brand upon the brow that may 
om removed until years have passed. Many visitors 
ao itat all; we have, indeed, met with persons 
deri ve regularly visited and examined the exhibition, 
¢ pee last three or four years, without being aware 

e existence of this “ Octagon Room.” Others 

oe it, give a hasty glance along the walls, and 

— the impression that its contents are worth- 

“ the oe whose business is to view and criticise 

ites nh the so ne Secaor san 
e critic 0 or 8 

the doomed taser the ipectat uns 


“ 2 
The pictures in that dark hole, the Octagon room, 


159 








this evil be without a remedy. So long as it 
exists, a taint will remain orn he Bess bong of 
ba 3 al Academy ; serious injuries will be 
inficted upon hay yn ae exhibitors; the na- 
tional character for integrity and “ fair- ” 

- - grity air-play 
will admit of doubt, and the Arts will be kept 
back in spite of all the government patronage 
that may be exerted for their advancement. 
These may seem large deductions from limited 
premises. But a little reflection will show that 
this is, in reality, the source of the mischief; 
that if sufficient space were supplied, by which 
the claims of every candidate for fame might be 
fairly tested, the onward march of improvement 
would be most sure, most safe, most rapid. 
We should occupy many columns, if we were to 
urge, fitly, the various arguments by which this 
assertion is to be supported. Briefly they are 
these :—N early all young artists work in fetters; 
paint for possible positions, high or low; dare 
not hazard subjects that require size; colour 
for exhibition-effects ; in fact, labour under the 
conviction that their destiny depends upon 
chance, caprice, pre-estimate, personal feeling— 
upon any circumstance, indeed, save the ge- 
nuine desert of the offering sent in. We are 
far from admitting the necessity for such 
courses, OF the justice of such suspicions ; but 
it is beyond question, that they are very ge- 
nerally entertained, solely because the 
Academy, if they hang them at all, are com- 
pelled, from want of room, to hang injuriously 
three out of four “ contributed pictures.” 

We think the evil by no means without a 
remedy. It should be sought for and obtained 
by the Royal Academy; or by the great body 
y Artists of Great Britain, if the Royal Aca- 

emy decline to make the efforts necessary for 
its removal. Unhappily it is the characteristic 
of all chartered and privileged Institutions to be 
tardy in the admission of changes, even after 
such changes are shown to be beneficial ; and 
it may be that the Royal Academ will require 
what is called pressure from without. Great 
bodies are proverbially “ hard to move.” But 
the latter half of the nineteenth eye | must 
not be permitted to pass, like the early half, 
without an adequate effort on the part of 
the profession to keep pace with the general 
advance of mind, and to meet a state of things 
marvellously altered since laws for the govern- 
ment of the Royal Academy were enacted. 

It is undeniable, that certain changes in the 
constitution of this body have been rendered 
essential by Time. We eomaaty ape that 
when made—and that they will made, no 
reflecting person can entertain a doubt—the 
« makers ” will be the members themselves. That 
they will not postpone a solemn and imperative 
duty until it is too late, and the task has been 
contided to the hands of enemies, who we A 80 
confuse the valuable with the objectionable as 
to destroy the one while removing the other. 

The venerable and excellent Institution may 
be safely and advantageously improved by 
those who are interested in its preservation. 
Let it not be intrusted to those who may con- 
template—not its renovation, but its destruc- 
tion.* eae Se EE 
are invisible; it ought not to be used as a place of ex- 
hibition, for few persons enter it; and those who do, 
can see nothing but the gloss of paint on the pictures.” 

The omission of all notice of this room is not to be 

ned in one whose duty it was to offer some amends 
to certain artists for the neglect or injustice under which 
they were suffering—perhaps to their ruin; but it will 
surprise no one to learn that very few visitors, having 
no purpose but enjoyment, think it worth their while to 
do more than take three steps across it and three steps 
back again—quite satisfied that if there be anything to 
see they cannot see it. Yet, as we shall presently show, 
some of the best paintings of modern times have been 
squeezed into this cave of despair. 

* A feather thrown into the air will show how the 
wind blows; and we may, with reason, @ the 
danger of the Royal Academy refusing toentertain pro- 





for great changes, when suggestions for small 
\ jmprovements are rejected. Year after year we have 


Our principal purpose in these introductory 
remarks is to implore the Royal Academy not 
felt it our duty to protest against excluding, from the 
‘private view” of the Exhibition, persons whose busi- 
ness it is to publish strictures upon it in the public 
newspapers. The system is equally unwise and unjust. 
The Academy is now, we believe, the only Institution 
in existence that not only offers no compliment to the 
press, but affects to scorn it. A few years ago the 
ered od | temp Boor same in the Houses of 
Lords an mons; presence of a reporter was, 
indeed, tolerated, but it was assumed that he was not 
“ committing a breach of privilege” and taking notes ; 
he was allowed no sort of advantage to facilitate his 
purpose, but thrust among the crowd, where he used 
his pencil as he best could. At length legislators, in 
both houses, reasoned that what was done might as 
well be done properly ; arrived at the conclusion, that 
their speeches might be better reported by giving 
elbow-room to reporters ; and two galleries were 
erected expressly for their accommodation. Similar 
enlightenment has not yet travelled so far as Trafalgar- 
square. Into the galleries of the Royal Academy, for 
the seventy-fifth time, the persons appointed to criti- 
cise the collection pushed their way, on Monday the 
8th, after payment of one shilling each at the door. 
The rooms were, as usual, crammed with visitors ; 
every picture of importance was barred from sight by 
a dense mass; it was, in fact, utterly impossible to see 
—and of course, therefore, to review—the collection ; 
yet the parties who were to forestal public opinion, 
and, in a great degree, to determine the estimation in 
which the exhibitors were to be held, were forced to 
leave the gallery and prepare their “ Report” —1st, 
upon insufficient information ; Qndly, under the in- 
fluence of exceeding fatigue; 3rdly, with tempers 
annoyed and exasperated by what is considered un- 
corteous or insulting treatment. We may be ac- 

as authorities upon the subject—and we say, 
without hesitation, that so long as this absurd and 
most evil principle is adhered to, so long will the Royal 
Academy have an enemy—neither powerless nor idle— 
in every conductor of the public press. Can we, in 
any other manner, accoant for the following passages — 
grossly illiberal and unjust—appearing ina journal of 
high respectability and large circulation :— 

“No exhibition of the Royal Academy within our 
memory has less interest or produced a 
feebler impression than the present: it has but few 
salieut points, and those not of the most striking cha- 
racter. * * * * Superannuated Academicians are 
privileged to parade their incapacity in the most con- 
spicuous manner, moving the many to mirth and the 
few to pity, and proclaiming the gross injustice of the 
Academy in the arrangement of the exhibition.” 

Believing it our duty to endeavour to arrest this 
evil—under the effects of which, not only the Academy, 
but the artists generally, and the Arts in Great Britain 
suffer—we addressed the Council, through the Presi- 
dent, and applied for admission to the private view— 
making our application “ chiefly, because as that which 
has never been asked, cannot be said to have been re- 
fused, it may remain doubtful if the Royal Academy 
willingly deny to the public press the advantage con- 
ceded to it by all other institutions, and which, in the 
case of the Royal Academy, is especially needed to 
secure cool and competent judgment.” To this appli- 
cation, we received a prompt and courteous reply, de- 
clining to comply with our request—“ as it had never 
been the practice of the Royal Academy to issue official 
invitations to any class, or to distinguish the gentlemen 
connected with the publie press from other visitors.” 
This is indeed a resolution greatly to be deplored—out 
of an obstinate adherence to which much evil has 
arisen, and much more evil is destined to arise. It is 
a copy from the dark ages—a solitary blot on the true 
liberality of the age. If the principle had been carried 
out in all things—the “gure it was always so” prin- 
ciple—the human mind would have been as stationary 
as an oyster. The Royal Academy will do well to re- 
member, that if Gatton and Old Sarum bad been aban- 
doned—and parliamentary representatives accorded to 
Manchester and Birmingham—there would have been 
no large besom to sweep & congregation of boroughs 
into schedule A. It was the to sacrifice a little 
to wisdom and justice that brought in the Reform Bill. 
The refusal to admit to the private view writers for the 
public press—the only « critics,” be it remembered, 

between artists and the public—is 








will with their own ;” they are intrusted with the repu- 
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to consign to others the task 
quate means 
artists to an Exhibition may be properly exhi- 
bited. There is no reason for the continuance 
of an evil which all deplore, or, at least affect 
to deplore, as a grievous injury to the Arts and 
the artists of this country. We say, without 
the fear of contradiction, that ifthe members of 
the Academy will stir in the matter, the object 
will be achieved without “ acrration;’’ and 
that, if they decline to move, it will be effected 
without rHem—in that case, not immediately, 
nor without agitation, but, very certainly, after 
a time, when representations have been made 
in proper quarters. 

The necessity for improvement has become 
more evident to us after a recent visit to the 
Louvre, and a comparison of its QUARTER OF A 
mie of gallery with the four or five miserable 
chambers into which the productions of our 
artists have been thrust. The number of works 
contributed to both exhibitions are nearly the 
same; the Louvre containing 1597, including 
sculpture, minatures, water-colour drawings, 
engravings, and lithographies; the apartments in 
Trafalgar-square 1530. These apartments are 
lined with frames containing canvass, literally 
from the floor to the ceiling; while, at the 
Louvre, there is no single picture removed from 
the eye so far as to prevent its receiving just 
and fair estimation. 

There is an old saying, ‘‘ What can’t be cured 
must be endured ;’’ it would be idle, or worse 
than idle, to dwell upon evils that admit of no 
remedy. But, we repeat, the remedy is easy ; 
@ practical remedy is suggested by one of, at 
least, a score of correspondents, who have ad- 
dressed us on the subject. We print his 
letter in a note, although, upon some points, 
we dissent from it.* We for the present con- 


of providing ade- 


tations and the properties of some hundreds of artists, 


whose only mode of augmenting both is to appear in 
advantageous positions before the world. In this quar- 
rel with the public press—for such it is—an evil spirit 
is evoked by no means injurious only to the Royal 
Academy. But more thanthis. The “ practice of the 
Royal Academy” not having been to deviate an inch 
from old custom, or to allow the entrance of any 
modern improvement, other evils inevitably follow ; 
for example: admission to the private view was refused 
to the honorary secretaries of the Art-Union of London 
—who, indirectly, had in their, hands £8000 or 29000 
to spend within its walls. This mattered little tu the 
great artists of the body, who had no unsold works in 
the collection ; but it was a serious grievauce to some 
who, having eschewed Suffolk-street, looked to the 
Academy for some counterbalancing advantages. The 
holder of the #400 prize,did indeed obtain admis- 
sion, but it was by the private introduction of a 
member; the honorary secretaries procured it for 
him, and the result was an addition of £400 to the 
worldly wealth of Mr. Charles Landseer. This year 
there was a more than usually strong reason why the 
Academy should have facilitated the objects of the 
London Art-Union. Suddeuly—and we humbly think 
absurdiy—in consequence of the death of the Duke of 
Sussex, the opening of the Gallery in Trafalgar-square 
was postponed for a week. What was the consequence? 
Several prizeholkiers, who had visited London for no 
other purpose but to select their pictures, not con- 
sidering it worth their while to prolong their stay for 
seven days, went to Suffolk-street, and laid out their 
money there, paying #200 fora sheet of canvas covered 
by Mr. Allen; and a huge imitation of unnatural light, 
by a Mr. Jacobs, or Jacobi—a German or Frenchman, 
of no note; and this is upholding and encouraging 
British Art. This evil we distinctly charge to the 
account of the Royal Academy. 
* Sin,—As by the accounts in the publi 

find that weasty 2 thousand pictures wee rene fon 
the exhibition of the Royal Academy from want of 
room, you will, doubtiess, receive many communica- 
tions, suggesting some plan for the prevention of this 
evil m future. Without further preface, I will lay 
before you a scheme which (as it appears to me) will, 
without injury to any Oue, completely remedy, not only 
the sad rejections of meritorious works, but the stiil 
more fatal system of hanging which prevails at all the 
exhibitions—avowed(y trom the crowd of pictures sent. 
1 propose that the National Gallery (that is, the wing 
unoccupied by the Royal Academy,) shall be employed 
fur the modern artists in a precisely similar mauner to 


' tent ourselves with observing that the 
by which the contributions of | 
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proposal 
of a rrez Exhibition is made thoughtlessly, and 
without reflection as to the various interests it 
involves. Under existing circumstances it is 
quite out of the question. 

We have no doubt whatever, that if the 
Royal Academy will set themselves to the work 
of obtaining a gallery suited to the purposes of 
exhibition, and in all other respects worthy of 
the country, they will soon procure one. Until 
this object has been achieved, at least we may 
ask for additional room in the—so called— 
** National Gallery,’ in order that the British 
public may have some idea of the progress 
made by British artists. Three years ago, we 
threw out this suggestion for boarding over 
the remaining half of the “ National Gallery” 
for two months, as they do at the Louvre, 
where, by the way, however, they only cover a 
part of the collection of the old masters. Sure 
we are that the English public would by no 
means complain of such an arrangement, when 
made aware of the immense advantages likely 
to result to the artists and the Arts of 
Great Britain. But such a plan can be 
contemplated only as a temporary plan. Ul- 
timately, and before long, a PROPER BUILDING 
MUST BE ERECTED, EITHER FOR THE NATIONAL 
CoLLEcTION OR FOR THE RoyaL ACADEMY. 
In all probability it will be for the former ; 
leaving to the latter the structure—such as it 
is—in Trafalgar-square ; unless circumstances 
should arise by which the two shall be amal- 
gamated ; and the Nation shall become the foun- 
tain of honours in the Arts, and the national 
wealth the means of their advancement. 

Again, then, we presume to urge upon 
the Royal Academy the wisdom and justice 
and sound policy of not permitting another 
year to pass without removing a huge re- 

roach from themselves and the country. 
True, there is space—or nearly space—enough 
to hang all the contributions of members and 
associates ;* and until the body is enlarged— 
that adopted in the Louvre at the present moment 


namely, that the old pictares shall be boarded over and 
the new ones hung in front of them. It would be im- 
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which it stirely will be ere many years dana. 
80 as to present a size proportionate to the fess 
augmented body without, the Acadian! 
will not, for their own interests, be called 7 
to male an effort mighty in its after infuene 
upon the Arts; but the sake of the 
es any CLass they represent, oo 
nestly hope the 1843 ‘ 
to witness an Gite on the last you 
ruinous to the contri 80 ial to the 
judgment or integrity of the Academy 
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e country—merel hast! 

about 1000 works) — 
our Nationat GaLigry!!!* 
A. = may thas eo 
the members individually, we entertain sent. 
ments of the highest respect. W Tepeat 
conviction nab public Insti M 
isted in any co more 

or less liable py charge of 

But there are periods in social life wh; 
doxical as it may seem) to do no evil is to do 
much evil. Very recently a mighty move 
been made that must produce immense 
upon the Arts. 
one hand, and ‘the people” on the other, have 
been stirred from apathy into activity. The 
Royal Academy must not stand listlessly by, 
waiting for what may happen ; it must direct 
the rising waters where to flow, so that fertility 
and not disaster may follow. ; 


storm ! 

Again, we say, all veritable 
true lovers of the Arts, will hope to see changes, 
—rendered necessary by Time—effected by the 
members of the Royal Academy, not fored 
upon them. 

We have submitted these remarks, not only 
—is a poor excuse for the jon of im- | 
mense mischief, but because it enables us toac- | 
count for errors in “ ing,’ which undoubt- | 
edly startle and confound who have con- 
fidence in the judgment and integrity of the | 





pertinent in me to point out to any one of ¢ 
sense the advantages of this arrangement, and I know 
your good feeling towards the artists too well to doubt 
your most strenuous advocacy of any measure brought 
forward for their amelioration. 

If, in answer to this proposition, any one should say, 
the public must not be deprived of the old masters to 
suit the necessities of the moderns, I reply—Let the 
exhibition take place during the holidays of the attend- 
ants of the National Gallery, when it is closed from the 
public altogether, and let this new Exhibition be a free 
one, 80 that the public are in every way the gainers. 

A petition, which will, in due time, be laid before 
the proper authorities, is preparing, and we firmly rely 
on your powerful support and that of every well-wisher 
to the Arts. Thatevery member of the Royal Academy 
will sign this “ Artists’ Petition’ there cannot be the 
slightest doubt, as it is so good an opportunity for 
proving the sincerity of their yearly repeated avowal— 
* We deplore the necessity for returning your picture, 
but our want of room entails this upon you,” aud upon 
700 or 800 others, whose wives and families are perhaps 
in want of bread, and their getting that bread or not 
depends, in many cases, on the exhibition of their 
works. Strong indeed must the reason be that could 
hold the hand of any artist--academician or other—from 
a memorial of this description, if his signature could 
advance it one step towards its avowed and evident 
object, the relief of a body of men struggling in a pro- 
fession, the difficulties of which—at alt times great 
enongh—are now increased twenty-fold by the numbers 
of aspirants to its honours. 

if youwill give publicity to this in the next Art- 
Unton, 80 that the feeling of the profession may be ob- 
tained on this important point, you wiil greatly oblige, 

A SUFFERER BY THE EXHIBITION, 

* Ample space there certainly isnot. The works of seve- 
ral members are this year very disadvantageously hung— 
far below the eye. It is thus with two of Mr. Uwins’s 
beautiful pictures, with two of Etty’s also, and with two 
of David Roberts. Moreover, it is known that when the 
supply of works designed for exhibition was found so 
greatly to exceed the space at command, a proposal was 
made, and at once acceded to, that each member who 
had sent in his full number should withdraw one pic- 
ture. This was done. The fact is creditable to the 
Academy, but the relief it afforded was very smull ia- 
deed ; probably about six pictures were hung that would 
have been othewise rejected. 
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* How humbled must au Englishman feel in walking — 
over the Académie des Beaux Arts—a leading glory of | 
modern Paris. It isa work of vast magnitude, in which 
splendour and taste have gone hand in hand; it is en- | 
riched by a collection of rare antiques. Here are col | 
lected the earliest and the later efforts of the pupils seat 
by the nation, as students, to Italy; here are schools, 
models, and lectures, open to every applicant; bere is 
ample room for every purpose to which Art can be ay 
plied, or from which it can derive aid or illustration 
Compared with our own miserable den in Trafaigw- 
square, it is—we shame to suggest a comparison. Bai 
the Arts in France have long been the fostered childres 
of France. The wonder is, that the artists of Gres 
Britain, notwithstanding their disadvantages, have ot 
only kept pace with their neighbours, but have, mith 
two or three brilliant exceptions, very far surpese! 
them. Let England do for Art, during the next teu 
years, what France has done for it during the last forty, 
and we may defy the “pick and choose “4 

+ This is at all times a painful and embarrassing 
ject. Let us notice a collection of pictures whea 
where we will, it is sure to furnish & stomblingbock 
we cannot get over. Under the tetnt | 
ments that could be made, many in od. | 
and much discontent inevitably arise. Nay, al 
angel were to hang an exhibition, some exhibiters 
be dissatisfied. We doubt if universal Lone 
would ensue if it were possible to let every ue A 
his own place, and hang bis picture as — “ 
pleasant illustration is told of the Royal sone te 
demy :—A certain —— once s year Oy ossl | 
hangers there; at last, they id; ood 
phrase, to—let him hang himself; and _ ae | 
when the exhibition opened, he was rors ‘nals 
protesting he had never been hung 80 should | 
life. Seriously, however, much allowance et | 
made for the honest differences of = ABos 
exist as to the merits of a work. a be ope of | 
consider execrable, C D may -_ no imagined 
finest pictures ever painted, ‘This crery boot oft! 
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Having said so much—and so di’charged a 
duty by no means altogether pleasing—let us 
direct our attention to more agreeable views of 
the important matter. The present Exhibition, 
on the whole, affords ground for congratula- 
tion, although it presents no single ebject of 
attraction, and the absence of some of 
the best members of the Academy is a serious 
disadvantage. Neither Callcott nor Mulready 
have contributed anything ; Edwin Landseer 
has done little.* Yet, on the whole, the collec- 
tion manifests a decided improvement, a 
marked advance, more especially on the part of 
those with whom the hopes of the count: 
mainly rest—the junior candidates for hig 








~ general aspect of the Exhibition gave to 
us especial, and far more than usual, pleasure 
this year, inasmuch as our visit took place 
almost immediately after a visit to the Louvre. 
Nor was that pleasure diminished when 
minute examination and matured reflection had 


the great public ‘shows ” of England and 
France. Making all due allowance for the 
fact, that the great artists of France are not (and, 
by the way, rarely have been) among the con- 
tributors,¢ we are by no means disposed to 
concede the palm of excellence to our conti- 
nental brethren. The very opposite. 

Setting apart a score or two of good works, 
about half-a-dozen very ee works, and, it may 
be, two or three of a high order—the collection 
certainly does not rise above mediocrity ; and a 
vast proportion of them—of the 1597—would 
not possess sufficient merit to secure places 
even near the wall or on the ground of the 
Gallery in Trafalgar-square. ‘The portraits are 
for themost part villainous ; the landscapes, with 
few exceptions, execrable ; the historical works, 
generally—big, and nothing more ; and the pic- 
tures de genre, usually as unlike nature and 
fact as paintings can well be. There is, indeed, 
in this gallery much to stimulate and nothing 
to discourage the artists of Great Britain. Yet 
to the former “the nation” has been very 
liberal; for the latter “‘ the nation” has, as 
yet, done literally nothing. Ovr time is to 
come. 


We do not apologize for the length of 
this introduction ; the topics it embraces are of 
vast magnitude and importance, and we are 





day, in an exhibition-room. Que is not obliged to con- 


light and darkness ; he will have marvellous contradic- 
tions among every group that gathers round a work of 
note. It would be too bad to deny to “‘ hangers,’’ who 

a most irksome, toilsome, and thankless duty, 
the freedom of thonght each would claim for himself. 
It is admitted on all hands, that the hanging at the 
Royal Academy is by many degrees “ fairer’ than it is 
thewhere. Yet, however willing to attribute to accident 
tome embarrassing difficulty, or peculiar judgment, 
the positions occupied by—not a few—pictures in the 


ia should be made liable to ruin by any cause what- 


* While considering this branch of our subject, it 
may be well to inquire why the Royal Academy has 


Two of the “ Academicians” and two of the “ Asso- 
Cates” appear annually in the list; but never among 
the exhibiters, 
R Among these “ great artists” are men truly great ; 
the World knows it ; men who may contest for glory with 
most famous of the old masters. On some future 
— we may be enabled to introduce them to our 
on a Some of them are scarcely known in England, 
ps yname. It is unnecessary to say that, although 
Were unable to make acquaintance with them at the 
vre—and the Luxembourg contains only their earlier 
a works—we did not quit Paris without en- 
ouring to form an accurate estimate of their value. 
lt \s only to be done by visiting private collections of 
worry and the ateliers of the artists. The former 
with lit wan of access; and the latter may be reached 
difficulty, But these are topics that must be 
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bound to discuss 
also, as we hope we have done, with sufficient 
distrust of our own judgment, mingling rea- 
sonable hesitation in pushing forward our opi- 
nions with proper earnestness in our advocacy 
of Les we consider right and just. 

tus now enter upon the mai ject i 
a ' = om main subject in 
The Catalogue, as we have intimated, * enu- 
merates 1530 works, 144 of which are in sculp- 
ture; and of which no fewer than 737 are 
classed among the miniature drawings and 
architectural models, medals, &c. Among these 
737 there may be about 50 paintings—con- 
demned works, hung just underneath the ceil- 
ing, above the lines of miniatures. In reality, 
therefore, the whole of the Exhibition does not 
contain more than 700 paintings—no very 
large number, after all, and certainly not suffi- 
cient to alarm those who have forced them- 
selves into a fancy that every youth not born 
to fortune is destined to try for the achieve- 
ment of one by his pencil. 

No. 1. * Welsh Mill on the Dolgarey,’ W. 
Miitter. The native subjects of this artist 
are selected with a fine appreciation of the pic- 
turesque, insomuch as to approach the dramatic 
romance of landscape composition. His mind 
is essentially poetical, yet capable of devotion 
to the merest and slanplast facts. His drawin 
of natural objects manifests careful thought an 
study ; and drawing, in trees, stones, and water- 
brooks is too generally neglected as of small 
importance—a grievous mistake. The bed of 
the stream whereon the mill is situated forms 
the rocky and broken foreground,—laid in 
with a marked predilection for a cold and 
opaque gray colour, which prevails throughout, 
and which may operate to its disadvantage with 
those who merely give a transient glance at the 

icture. It is, however, true to nature—to 

Nature, who has a thousand varied dresses, and 
who may change them a thousand times be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. The genius of Mr. 
Miiller is discursive: no living artist is capable 
of attaining so much excellence in so many de- 
partments of the Arts; but, as a landscape- 
painter, he may be assigned a very foremost 
rank—with certain peculiarities which the mass 
may not entirely comprehend, but which those 
who truly estimate genuine worth can tho- 
roughly understand and appreciate. 

No. 7. ‘Portraits of Lady Mary Viner and 
Son,’ J. Lucas. The lady is seated in a high- 
backed chair holding her child. The work is 
extremely low in colour, but is to be valued 
as not being a dress portrait. The glimpse of 
sky striped alternately blue and yellow is a 
defect. 

No. 8. ‘Portrait of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Sussex,’ Scumipt. ‘The composition of the 
portrait is sufficiently orthodox, but the pose 
of the figure is highly objectionable ; the Duke 
being seated in a chair with his hands so dis- 

as to convey the idea of his being afraid 
of falling. The features have by no means the 
fulness that belonged to those of the Duke. 

No. 9. ‘ Virgil’s Bulls,” J. Waro, R.A. 
This is an illustration of a passage in the third 
book in the Georgics, in which the bulls are 

sribed fighting— 
dente bn multa vi prelia miscent 
Vulneribus crebris.” - 
It is surprising that one justly celebra as an 
peda oer should not have introduced 
Italian cattle into his picture in lieu of an 
Alderney and one of Lord Tankerville’s breed. 
This brings us at once down from Virgil's cam- 
panian hexametrical associations to the halting 








~“® It isour duty to remark that the Catalogue has been 
revised in a very slovenly manner. It is full of errors 
—some of them of a very gross character—names mis- 
spelt, wrong addresses given, numbers confused, and, 
in some instances, names one never heard of substi- 
tuted for those of the actual artists. This is quite un- 
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pardonable, seeing that a very large income is derived 
from this source. 


them freely and boldly, but | 
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prose of our own farm-yards. The animals are 
powerfully drawn, they fight with fierce deter- 
mination, but the cow is by no means the 
“pulchra juvenca” of the poet's verse. The 
pg wants breadth, and the sky natural 
colour. 

No. 10, ‘ Windsor Castle and Park from St. 
Leonard's,’ Amateur. Itis to be lamented that 
such a picture should find a place on these 
walls to the exclusion of some other which 
could scarely be rejected as being worse. It is 
painted in affectation of a taste acquired by 
copying works of the earlier schools of land- 
scape art. 

No. 11. ‘Study for a Head of Christ,’ M. 
Moore. A head in profile painted in imitation 
of the early Italian manner, and toned down 
with warm colour until the whole is uniformly 
brown and adust. The expression is also in- 
appropriate, for the artist, in casting about for 
intense humility, has fallen upon a vulgar and 
sinister character. 

No. 12. ‘The Bay of Naples,’ W. Livton. 
This picture has been painted with the utmost 

to identity ; every object in the 
sition has been duly cared for and put in with 
great firmness of touch. It is, however, some- 
what difficult to determine, from one or two 
incongruities, the kind of weather under which 
the view is presented to us. 

No. 14. ‘The Opening of the Wallhalla, 1842,” 
J.M. W. Turner, R.A. On a remote hill, 
me gg the winding river, is seated the 
Wallhalla, + oe from the opposite bank 
by a bridge of many arches, to which leads, 
from the foreground, a sinuous route, 
by thousands of figures moving onward to ce- 
lebrate the opening of the famous temple. The 
sun is not in the picture, but on the right is 
poured downwards a flood of light, painted ap- 

tly with chrome yellow. The landscape 
is by no means generally eligible, but this is of 
no moment, the object of the artist being to 
paint light and atmosphere; and how far he 
may be successful, will be better shown half a 
century hence than now. The admirers of Mr. 
Turner say, indeed, that Time will restore to 
him the high fame of which Time has deprived 
him. Yet those who see this picture, here 
make a first acquaintance with the artist, will 
find it difficult to believe he once painted pic- 
tures of chaste, delicate, and surpassing beauty, 
—as true to Nature as Nature is to herself. Cri- 
ticism would be wasted on what appears to be 
executed without end, aim, or principle. The 
picture is a whirlpool, or a whirlwind of colours, 
neither referring to fact, nor appesling to the 
imagination; yet there are others in the exhi- 
bition more objectionable still. 

No. 15. ‘ Her Majesty the Queen,’ F. Grant, 
A.R.A. This portait has been painted for the 
United Service Club. Her Majesty is seated, 
wears a diadem, and is habited in white satin ; 
the likeness is good, and a pleasing expression 
has been given to the features. e work is 
characterized by elegant simplicity, and the ut- 
most value has accorded to those portions 
upon which the artist has most dwelt. Still the 
Queen has not yet been painted so as to do ho- 
nour to the Art; and, even now, with this effort 
by Mr. Grant before us, we are reluctan tly 
compelled to admit that all who have striven to 

icture her Majesty fall short of M Winter- 
falter. We are by no means willing to allow 
that we are unable to surpass it, but assuredly 
it remains to be done. 

No. 23. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Gage,’ T. M. Jor. 


There is much personal grece in this figure ; it 


is plainly habited, but drapery is too much 
cut up. 

No. 25. ‘Scenery on the River Teign, De- 
vonshire,’ F. R. Ler, R.A. On the of the 


picture is a mill, overshadowed by the fresh 
verdure of a knot of — ie aeyens 

hich the view opens, showing und, 
peinted in with colours somewhat cold, and 
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heavy. The stream flows over a bed inter- 
rupted by shelvings and blocks of stone, to each 
of the latter of which there is given an indivi- 
duality so marked as to force them on the eye. 
The trees are we, inted; they are 
made out in a manner which gives them their 
full meed of richness and beauty. 

No 27. ‘Cottage Scene in Kent,’ R. Hiper. 
Among the simplest materials of composition ; 
a cottage and a tree; the latter constituting 
the picture, but finished with a huskiness of 
touch detrimental to that effect for which 
masses of foliage depend on each other. 

No. 28. ‘Peasant Boy and Girl,’ A. Mon- 
racur. The are seated on some broken 
ground, and, although looking as if sitting as 
models, are yet placed at ease with themselves. 
They are skilfully relieved by a Lens yam 
thrown in with more freedom than good feeling 

No. 30. ‘ The Graces—Psyche and Cupid, as 
the personification of Love burning the arrows 
of destruction, and trampling on the — of 
war, W. Erry, R.A. The title is followed 
in the catalogue by along and embarrassing 
quotation from Lempriere, which the author 
of this picture reads very pleasantly. The 
Graces are presented, as usual—a brief chain of 
three beauteous links; near them is Psyche, 

lucking a rose; and on the other side Cupid, 
Cuming the arrows, &c. A glance at these 
figures enables the merest tyro at once to de- 
clare the particular excellence which the artist 
is most proud to have acknowledged. We find 
in them all the swelling and flowing tracery— 
all the play of line consonant with benignant 
inspiration; but this is only secondary to ma- 
teriality, to which here everything yields. The 
roundness of the limbs—the warm morbidezza 
of the flesh—which has settled in, with the tex- 
ture of the veritable cuticle, bring back the 
mind to earthly substances, how disposed 
soever to allegorize. 

No. 31. ‘A Peasant Girl,” E. M. Epps. 
The figure is standing looking out of the pic- 
ture. The feet do not seem to have been 
painted from such a model as we might sup- 
pose to be required for such a design ; they are 
too large, marked like those of an adult, and 
also remarkable for want of symmetry. There 
is, however, a fine feeling manifested by the 
work, which compensates for minor defects. 

No. 32. * Portrait of the Rev. W. Pullen,’ C. 
W. Cranks. The head is forcibly put in, but 
it has so far the advantage of the figure that the 
latter looks too meagre, yet this may be the 
effect of the height at which it is seen. 

No. 36. ‘ Portrait of N. G. Campbell, Esq.,’ 
H. P. Brioes, R.A. This is a sporting por- 
trait—by the way, now a very fashionable taste, 
and assorting well with the pride of humility 

revalent in modern costume. The figure stands 
folding in the right hand a fishing-rod, and is 
brought forward by a dark unbroken back- 

ground. The portrait is pleasing, although 
almost entirely painted with low browns and 
grays. 

No. 37. ‘Mazerbo and Lucello—Gulf of 
Venice,” C. Sranrrecp, R.A. The effect of 
this picture is the broad and simple daylight so 
often observed in the works of this artist—the 
sky and water have the 
tranquil scene, and the objects are real and sub- 
stantial. On the right of the composition 
stands the remnant of a classical edifice, with 
steps descending to the water, which occupies 
the lower parts of the canvas; beyond this are 
seen some modern habitations, among which 
rise a cupola, and the square tower so common 
in domestic Italian architecture. The life of 
the picture consists of a few tigures variously 

a gen its great charm is its truth—solid 
and everlasting truth — pervading every 
passage of the work. x 
will attract every visitor, and satisfy as well as 
delight all. It is, indeed, a noble work—a 
pride of the British School. Happy should we 








be to transfer it for a month or two to the Lou- 
vre, that our neighbours might see what—at 
all events in this way—we can do. 

No. 38. ‘ Arabs Seeking Treasure,’ W. Miit- 
LER, We - here pe pen Be —— ee 
one of the galleries o e pyramid o 
Cheops, whats some of the dark men of the de- 
sert are unrolling a mummy in expectation of 
finding valuables which have been deposited 
with the body. Atthe —~ of a vista, — b 
huge columns, is perceptible an opening 
which the mesa ts seen: the torch-light beoake 
most ay on the near column, and is re- 
peated, in different degrees of force, by the 
whole line. The work is excellent in desi 
and execution, and singularly contrasts with the 
picture, by the same master-hand, to which we 
have already made reference. 

No. 41. ‘ Portrait of Benjamin Travers, Esq., 
F.R.S.,’ C. R. Lesurz, R.A. This is a small 
portrait, forcible and brilliant to a degree. It is 
everywhere distinguished by the utmost care 
and high finish. In the hand is a book, the 
white portion of which requires toning down, as 
being obtrusive. 

No. 42. ‘ Recollection of a Scene by Sunset, 
near Piedmont,’ R. R. Remaciz, R.A. The 
eye is led up a rocky ravine to a distance too 
much cut up by hard contrasts. The dry and 
overheated mannerism of the picture wants the 
relief and qualification of cooler colour and 
fresher tone. 

No. 44. ‘The Bather,’ W. Erry, R.A. In 
this kind of subject the artist is pre-eminent. 
A female figure has just stepped into a pool of 
water, and is looking anxiously about her in 
apprehension of discovery. The usual living 
roundness and substance are given to the figure; 
but the right arm is unquestionably ill- 
drawn. The trees rising instraight lines behind 
the figure have a prejudicial effect; but the 
eolour and manner of the foliage, if it may 
be so called, are of the utmost value to it. 
It is the practice of this artist, we believe, to 
paint more from nature than from memory, and 
the principle is an excellent one: it may lead 
to the substitution of individual for general 
form, but it is an effectual safeguard against 
mannerism, and all sorts of pictorial vices. 
The only danger to which the painter is liable 
may be avoided, by taking care not to paint 
too much from one model; it is safer and wiser 
to resort occasionally even to an inferior. 

No. 45. ‘Sailor—a Retriever, the property of 
Charles Brett, Esq.,’ A. Cooper, R.A. e 
dog is black, carries a pheasant in his mouth, and 
is so well painted, that we look reluctantly 
beyond the animal to the sky, which is green 
and pink. We have before observed this sin- 
gularity of hue in other works by this painter ; 
but the mannerism becomes more and more 
conspicuous in later works. 

No. 47. ‘Spanish Lady,’ T. Vor Houst. 
The —— is in profile, but the head is a little 
turned—the picture merits a lower place ; for, 
being so high, the carnation tones want clear- 
ness. The large dark flashing eye speaks of 
passion, and a heart open to impetus for good 
orevil. It is evidently a work of great merit; 


ned cae | and not unworthy the reputation acqui 
urity incidental to a | . P quired by 


one of the most full painters of the age and 
country—a painter, whose surplus mind might 
be beneficially scattered among a score of more 
prosperous men. 

No. 51. ‘ A Fruit Girl,’ J. T. Hov ten, . 
This is the work of an amateur; and aithouek 
placed high, there are yet many artists whose 
works have been rejected who would have been 
content to have seen a picture of theirs in its 
— The picture is, in parts, well painted, 

ut is overdone in affectation ; because, if it be 


| a portrait, wh 4 
The picture is one that | te att oe figure be circum- 


stanced as a fruit-girl > 
be charactered in 
vocation ? 


No. 52. ‘ Portrait of J. H. Hippesley, Esq.,’ 


and if a fruit-girl, why 
a manner so superior to the 





| 


° 

H. P. Brices, R.A. The 
red chair, ing over the 
an composition exhibits i 
sity, managed most skilful ly 
the effect. m 

No. 53. ‘Ruins in the 
Nubia,’ D. Roserts, R.A. 
scene is that of intense heat, 
of the picture, it may be said 
but the work strikes the 
unqualified translation from 
in which we are not in 
tomed to contemplate h 
the near parts of the work 
tifully united with the lights. 
seen at a little distance, and 
the sullen and apathetic Nile 
deep blue of the uw; sky. 
of a venerable solitude: it is 
figures, but they have nothing 
Tuins ; they and the yet reluctan 
are at the two extremities of a 


ages. 
No. 54. ‘ The Old Foot Road,’ 
A.R.A. narrow path em 
hanging trees, and resembling the 
winter torrent. This picture is 
whence the author has already 
abundant harvest of praise; but it 
observed that he now inclines to the 
and yellow leaf,” rather than the 
freshness which charms all hearts, and 
home to all understandings. We do 
mean to complain of this occasional of | 
style; on the contrary, we think it ial. | 
It is a departure from the “ jog-trot” that | 
marks an active, thoughtful, and original nnd 

No. 55. ‘ Christ Crowned with Thorns,’ W.B. | 
Frost. This picture is well managed for effect, 
and is marked by s character; but the 
arms of the Saviour are those of an Athlete or | 
a well-practised Discobolus. How 
does a love of anatomical display lead toextn- 
vagance and inaccuracy ! 

No. -— An Arcadian a 
Linton. e title of this composition would 
induce an expectation of a eS 
would scarcely be complete wi some allu- 
sion to’ Pan, the a deity. We have, 
instead, buildings having about them much of 
the procul negotiis air. The ition 1 
otherwise well designed, and i 

No. 60. ‘The supposed Death of Imogen,’ 
W. F. Winssemeeeh, R.A. This group con- 
sists of three figures hanging over the pallid 
and apparently dead Imogen. The subject # 
not the most interesting, but the artist hw | 
worked it out with 
style akin to the other works we have lately 
seen from the same source ; there is, however, 
nothing lost by the change. The s 
characterized by great firmness, and 
importance from the breadth of treatment 
prevalent in the background. It is painted 
with much clearness of colour, and firm ext 


cution. The figure of en is very gre | 
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fully dis but with so 
of the femal form, to render the 
her disguise perfectly probable. Fs | 

No. 61. ‘Portrait of the Countess Bective 
H. W. Picxersem1, R.A. A 4 
trait, in which the figure is standing na 
column and some low-toned foliage. righ 
greet ih Cole ees 1 DS dist 
wrought, and possessing cial P 

ished among the best productions of its ds 

“he satin dress is a positive study. The 

work affords er ma of industry, thought, 
judgment properly directed. — ; 

No. 67. ‘Dante, accompanied by a 
his Descent to the Inferno, rec penal nl 
countrymen, Rusticucci, i 008s: 
Guido Guerra,’ G. Patrex, A. This arte 
nificent subject for a picture—anogen's, + hare 
exercise for the richest mn ne, Onibé | 
brought forward as a large picture 
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| aa the composition stand Virgil and Dante : 


the rest of the space is devoted to the other 
three s, who are amid the smoke and glare 
of the very hot yes to which they are con- 
jemned. It would assuredly have been better 
to have treated this passage according-to the 
spirit prevalent in almost every line of the poet, 
than to have presented them made up, like our- 
selves, of substantial thew and muscle. Virgil 
is also too much of this earth. In reply to 
Dante, in the first canto, he says, ‘‘ Non Uom; 
yomo gia fui;” therefore Dante, in force and 
substance, should have stood distinct from the 
others. This is remembered and sufficiently 
shown by the poet himself, in a meeting between 
Virgil and Dante, and a multitude of spirits, 
who, on descrying them, hasten towards them 
to learn the news from the earth, but are much 
alarmed on seeing the shadow of Dante, them- 
selves being immaterial, and casting no shadow. 
Again, Dante, with respect to his age, describes 
himself as 


“Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita ;” 


but he is here represented to us much older. 
Yet, the picture, the largest in the exhibition, is 

inly by no means one of the least effective. 
Mr. Patten has made a great stride in his pro- 
fession. The subject is perhaps not one of the 
best he might have chosen from the “ Divina 
Commedia ;’’ but it has been treated with great 
academic skill in what relates to form and cha- 
racter, and in colour and effect it is peculiarly 
strikingand impressive. As a composition, we 
think it somewhat defective; the limbs cross 
each other at too many angles. But, when we 
compare this picture with Mr. Patten’s ‘ Eve’ 
of last year, we can only repeat that we think 
he has made a huge step in advance. 

No, 68. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Richard Lee 
Bevan,’ T. Pumires, R.A. The figure comes 
out before a garden background, and is strongly 
marked by substance and reality. The features 
are not strictly beautiful, but are characterized 
by much attractive sweetness. The arms 
ae sharply cut by the frame, which has a very 
bad effect. 


No. 69. ‘War—a Sketch for a large Trans- 
parency, executed in 1815, on occasion of the 
Peace,’ H. Howarp, R.A. A fine conception, 
executed with a bold and decisive pencil, and 
in a depth of tone worthy of being transmitted 
through a much better medium than that of a 
tansparency. This sketch isa work of genuine 
Art; we ered it by very many degrees to the 
attist's ‘ Nativity’ opposite to it. 

No. 70. ‘Horses ep sir E. Filmer,’ Bart., E. 
B.8ratpive. The group consists of achestnut 
horse, @ bay, anda pony, all drawn and painted 
with the utmost care and attention to obtain 
tundness and elasticity of limb. The field is 
coloured with exquisite taste ; indeed a little 
more would make it a landscape independent 
of the animals, 
— 71. ‘View of Shank Castle, on the River 
ine, Cumberland,’ T. M. Ricwarpson, sen. 

¢ castle is a ruin seated on high ground in 
—— the bulk of the work consisting of 
rs niver and its wooded banks. The work 

eclares the author to have studied nature long 
and ardently. _ It is the production of an ac- 
complished mind; and in every part affords 
evidence of the consummate skill of a master. 

Bae 72. ‘Portrait of a Roman Lady,’ M. 
rene This is a profile, brown, hard and dry 
ig h egree, with respect to its painting; there 
.» 20wever, about the head a character remind- 
2 Us strongly of the profiles on ancient 

man coins. 

“0. 74. ‘The Queen Receiving the Sacra- 
ment (the concluding part of the Ceremony of 
“8, fa esty’s Coronation), on the 28th June, 
ow ©, RK. Lesurz, R.A. The merits of this 
Picture place it among the highest of its class; 
setae has succeeded in wrapping the scene 

oly Interest, powerfully supported by the 

“ep and anxious attention settled upon the 


ee 





faces of all present. An appropriate effect i 

produced by a beam of light which denpends 
towards the altar. The figures are remarkable 
for their ease and grace, and the likenesses are 
strikingly identical. It must be remembered 
that-in the treatment of such ‘subjetts there 
are many difficulties to be surmounted. The 
whole arrangement is arbitrary ; the business of 
the artist is to paint the actual fact, unheight- 
ened by imagination or pictorial artifice. Parts 
of this picture, assuredly, required no embel- 
lishment : the figures of the young Queen and 
her maids of honour are as graceful, ideal, and 
beautiful as the most poetic fancy could desire ; 
we cannot say so much for some of the great 
dignities and strait-laced officials who figure in 
the ceremony, but they are ually essential to 
the occasion, and they are a discriminated. * 

No. 75. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ J. P. Kent, 
A.R.A. This portrait is unexceptionable in 
style and colour ; the head has been especially 
dwelt upon, although every part bears evidence 
of the utmost care. 

No. 76. ‘Peace,’ H. Howanp, R.A. This 
is a sketch, also for a large transparency exe- 
cuted in 1815 on occasion of the peace—it com- 
prehends many figures, the principal of which 
is Peace. The allegory is well supported, and 
the composition would, upon a large scale, have 
an imposing effect. 

No. 77. ‘Carriage Horses, the property of 
the late Sir Francis Chantrey,’ A. Cornoutp. 
The animals are faithfully drawn and unaf- 
fectedly painted, but too much has been at- 
tempted as respects the gloss of their coats, 
which resembles rather the bloom on fruit. 

No. 78. ‘Entrance to the Crypt, Rosslyn 
Chapel,’ D. Roserts, R.A. One of the class 
of pictures called interiors, abounding with 
stone carving of a rich and florid character. 
The work is remarkable for the softness and 
transparency of its shadows, and the power 
displayed in painting the cross lights. The 
subject is bisected by a heavy column, a little 
beyond which are two figures who do not sup- 
port the —e enerated by such a work. 

No. 79. ‘ > itso of Christ,’ W. 
Erry, R.A. The group consists of the persons 
usually present ; and, had the work no merit 
beyond, it is really valuable from its entire 
want of affectation, being the result of a soli- 
dity of purpose which many of our painters 
would substantially profit by imitating. 

No. 80, ‘Mrs. Smith Barry,’ B. R. Favixer- 
ner. One of those graceful portraits which 
always recur with pleasure to the memory. The 
lady is in a garden, two trees of which rise 
before her, much to the disadvantage of the 
general effect. The drapery is most beautifully 
modelled in, and the colour judiciously ar- 
ranged. : 

No. 86. ‘Portrait of the Rev. Sir H. Duken- 
field, Bart., Vicar of St. Martin’s,’ Sir M, A. 
Suex, P.R.A. The figure is in a black robe 
relieved by a red curtain; the head is most 
forcibly painted, and the pose is ene of perfect 
ease. 

No. 87. ‘Lex Talionis: the Raid on the 
Reivers, or the Laird getting his ain again,’ A. 
Coorer, R.A. This picture is allusive to the 
marauding habits of the borderers before the 
inhabitants of the debatable land had, like some 
of their own morasses, been taken into cultiva- 
tion. The cattle of a landed proprietor have 
been driven off, and, as usual, secured in the 
peel-house or fastness of the reivers, upon which 
an attack has been made for their recovery—and 
attended with success, for they are now rapidly 
driven down the path leading to the peel-house. 
This is an excellent subject for an 











* An engraving from this beautifal and interesting 

icture is sow in course of publication by Mr. Moon. 

tis from the burin of Mr, Cousins, 

tionably—considered as the joint productio 

artists—fully worthy of the occasion that called it 

forth, and honourable to the Nation as a work of Art. 
It will be our duty to review the print next month. 


See = —-————_ 


painter, and more might here have been made of 
it. The bullocks and horses fh the foreground 
are painted with great skill, but the latter show 
too much nae to have been the property 
of a border landlord of the seventeenth century. 
This work redeems the artist's reputation a li 
from the picture of race-horses in the adjoining 
room ; it contains some attempt at composition 
and arrangement of colour, but the execution, 
as in most of Mr. Cooper's pictures, is lament- 
ably poor and weak. 

o. 88. ‘The Lake of Nemi,’ W. Luovrow, 
The lake is the principal feature of the picture ; 
it lies enclosed by banks of highly pict ue 
character. The whole is firmly and unaffectedly 
painted ; the are very positive. 

No. 89. ‘ View on the Thames near Wool- 
wich,’ R. Crosizer. A small picture, present- 
ing a view of the river, which is under the in- 
fluence of a stiff breeze. The time is that of 
high water, and vessels are seen taking advan- 
tage of the flood. 

o. 93. ‘A Scene at Zurich, taken from the 
Bridge,’ §8.J. Srump.We know not what could 
have induced the selection of this subject, which 
is marked by no one tolerable feature. On 
each side of the picture are buildings mono- 
tonously brown, and abounding in straight lines. 
— distance is leaden, and the sky equally 

ead. 

No. 94. * The World or the Cloister,’ W. Co1- 
Lins, R,A. We should have called it “ To be, 
or not to be ;”’ and most certainly, “ not to be’’ 
was the issue. In the cloister of a nunnery are 
seated three figures: two of the sisterhood, and 
one who seems to have partaken of the pleasures 
of the world even to satiety. Nothing can be 
more perfectly characteristic than the air of the 
two religieuses, who are earnest and urgent in 
exhorting the other to the veil. The flaunting 
attire of the latter contrasting with the sombre 
weeds of the sisters — the story most 
effectively. The lady in blue has been disap- 
pointed in the fidelity of her lover, or been 
eclipsed at a ball; but, however annoyed for a 
moment, “‘ she won't be a Nun."’ The yow 
“ of the sisters’ is a most exquisite portrait ; 
and the exterior of the Convent, with the land- 
scape, is elaborately and beautifully painted. 

No. 95. ‘The Lady and Son of W. L. Chute, 
Esq., M.P.,’ F. R. Say. This picture is 
most agreeably composed ; the lady is seated on 
a flowery bank, and a playful child leans upon 
her shoulder. A happy subject and happily 
treated. 

No. 96. ‘ The Countess of Mal fnesbury,’ J. G. 
Mippteton. The flesh-colour here looks yel- 
low throughout; but this defect is counter- 
balanced by many beauties, the chief whereof 
lie in its simple and unassuming style. 

No. 100. ‘ Portrait of the Hon. Ashley Pon- 
sonby,’ E. Lanpseen, R.A. The figure, that 
of a young gentleman, is habited in crimson 
velvet, mounted on a bay pony, and attended 
by two dogs, one of the terrier and the other 
of the beagle race, the willing companions of 
his boy’s sport, rabbit-hunting—which, by the 
way, has been ample for him, bar; ve ane 
sl over the en croupe. ese do; 
we shall say nothin , they can bark in thelr 
own praise ; nor of the pony will we speak fur- 
ther than to observe that he looks one of the 
best that ever went before a tail; yet of the 
entire composition, a few words: it is at once a 
picture and a portrait, a work of that class in 
which no other school save our own succeeds. 

No. 104. ‘ The Hop Garland,’ W. F.Wrrner- 
inoton, R.A. Some children have been gather- 
ing hops, and are now engaged in fitting “* the 
hop garland”’ to the head of one of their party. 
The figures are round, free, and, above all, 
sufficiently childish and natural. The colour 
and texture are appropriate and masterly ; in 
short, it is a work of “ye merit. ' 

No. 106. ‘ Portrait of Stewart Marjoribanks, 


— -_ 








Esq., M.P.,’ J. Linwer.. This is a small 
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half-length, with the head beautifully high in 
pe tc et, seductive though it be, this 
richly Hesperidian hue is by no means natural, 
as suffusing the entire face. 

No. 107. ‘Prince Arthur's Dream,’ H. Le 
Jeune. The subject is from the “ Faerie 
Queene,” and about the execution and compo- 
sition there is strong independence of manner, 
declaring a genius intent upon taking a path of 
its own. Two figures, one of which is Prince 
Arthur, in a suit of ringed mail, are so disposed 
in extended positions that the two heads in 
shadow are presented in strong opposition to a 
light sky; the higher of the two as if 


“ Watching at the head of him that sleeps.” 


This is a very remarkable picture, and betokens 
clearly a degree of progress in its author. We 
are looking to him anxiously for great things. 
No. 108. ‘Hagar and Ishmael,’ C. L. East- 
take, R.A. The back of Ishmael is turned to 
the spectator, and Hagar is in the act of giving 
him water from an earthen cruise which she 
holds for him to drink from. ‘The scene is the 
desert, and near Ishmael lie a bow and quiver, 
and upon the left of the quiver a fallen and 
withered palm. Conscious of his power, the 
author of this work has laid aside all meretricious 
auxiliary: the figures are appointed with that 
severe simplicity which best becomes a pure 
and lofty style. The drawing and painting of 
the bac of the boy is beyond all praise: in 
breadth, texture, and colour, this piece of 
painting has never been excelled. An imita- 
tion of this we recommend to those who insist 
upon an offensive display of anatomy, and to 
those who would paint Ishmael meagre and 
bony. It may be objected that the skin of 
the boy is too clear. ‘This, assuredly, is not 
consistent with truth, but it is a transcendent 
licence, charming us into the spirit which has 
suggested it: such mastery could not have been 
shown with deeper tones. We never saw what 
may be termed “ breathless anxiety’ so fully 
depicted as in the face of Hagar—she is beauti- 
ful; but the beauty of the woman is lost in the 
feeling of the mother. The features and atti- 
tude express the intense passion of her agony 
lest the draught should have come too 
late. Few mothers can look upon this pic- 
ture without tears. It is a source of deep 
and general concern that so few of this 
artist's works are publicly seen. Mr. Eastlake’s 
feeling evidently inclines to the earlier rather 
than the later schools of Art. Ie amalgamates 
his figures but little with his backgrounds, but 
he obtains perspicuity by an inflexible breadth 
of style. itis works have a religious severity, 
we had almost said sanctity of effect, which 
reminds us strongly of the earlier schools of 
Italy, and which no other artist of this age has 
achieved. The moment you look upon his pic- 
tures, you feel, as it were, in the presence of 
power and genius, and entertain a distaste 
to whatever may immediately follow. The 
subjects which Mr. Eastlake suggests are 
worthy of a high ambition. His own mind is 
not frittered away in efforts to produce mere 
amusement; he is indeed a great teacher, 
whose pencil is richly eloquent, and whose 
eloquence is most effective in the cause of virtue 
and truth. For simple purity and veritable 
worth, without seeming effort, he stands at the 
head of modern Art. 

No. 109. ‘A Composition,’ J. J. Cuaron, 
R.A. Consisting of ruins, the banks of a river, 
and distant prospect of the sea; but the ruins 
are so numerous that they lose value in a mere 
irrelative composition. 

No. 110. ‘ Meeting the Sun,’ J. Warp, R.A. 
This is a brilliant morning effect; the life of 
the picture lies in two figures who, behind the 
plough, are “ meeting the sun”’ in going over 
a ridge. 

No. 112. ‘Acis and Galatea,’ R. Jerrray. 





Two figures, which have been profitably studied 
and exceedingly well painted but the heads 


want character: they have been transfe 
without treatment m very commonplace 
models. 

No. 113. ‘Study from Nature, near Hayes, 
Kent,’ W. T. Wirnertneton, R.A. The truth 
of the title is everywhere borne out. It is a 
study of trees, and those not of the most pic- 
turesque character ; hence the greater difficulty 
in attaching interest to them; yet they possess 
it in a high degree, being fresh, verdant, and 
with branches that would yield not only to the 
passing breeze, but even to the weight of the 
smallest bird. 

No. 114. ‘The Confession,’ T. Uwrns, R.A. 
This is a frequent subject among foreign artists, 
but we have never seen it more effectively dealt 
with than in the present production. An 
Italian woman is kneeling at the confessional, 
within which sits a monk ; the latter is in 
deep shadow, which is thrown in with admira- 
ble depth and management. 

No. 125. * * * * A.Soromon. An inci- 
dent from Crabbe’s poems—a source abundant 
in subject-matter to painters of English cha- 
racter. The courtship of Ditchem, the friend 
of Dawkins, is here described. ‘The suitor is 
an elderly man, in anew red coat, telling the 
story of his love in a manner somewhat too 
broad and dramatic. 

No. 126. ‘Beatrice,’ M. Moore. There is 
nothing to tell us which of the heroines of the 
name this is intended for, or if it be brought 
forward at all as a heroine. It is a protile, appa- 
rently a portrait of a Roman woman, toned 
down to one uniform and unmitigated swarthy 
hue, and drawn in with all the sharpness and 
severity of the earlier period of Italian Art. 
It may be somewhat original in character; but 
at best it seems a mere capriccio. 

No. 128. ‘Sickness and Health,’ T. Wen- 
ster, A.R.A. Before a cottage door two chil- 
dren are dancing to the music of a hand-organ, 

layed by an Italian itinerant: this is the 
illustration of health; that of sickness is a girl 
seated by the door, and supported by pillows,— 
on her sad features plays a gleam of tem- 
porary pleasure at the performance of her sis- 
ters. The invalid child is touchingly painted ; 
it is apparent that the general object is her 
amusement, and also that there is some 
anxiety to prevent her feeling this; a tem- 

rary glow suffuses her cheek, but her fee- 

le and languid condition seems to pronounce 

her mortally stricken. The children are most 
successfully pictured, and the organ-boy is a 

rfect specimen of his class. Altogether, it 
is one of the most effective and interesting 
pictures in the collection, fully sustaining, if 
indeed it do not increase, the high reputation 
of this excellent artist. 

No. 129. ‘The Sunof Venice going to Sea,’ J. 
M. W. Turner, R.A. The title is accompanied 
by some lines, which do not aid us to any under- 
standing of the treatment of the subject, as we 
are therein told that “soft the zephyrs blow a 
gale:’’* the softness which marks the lines is 
scarcely carried into the picture. The ‘Sun of 
Venice’ is a fishing felucca, putting to sea 
amid the blaze of a sunny morning: she is a 
holiday-looking craft, and but ill titted for a 
gale in any shape,—and less for one such as the 
oldest eyes of the United Service Club never 
saw. The water is a brilliant and highly trans- 
parent mixture of yellow and green, through 
which this boat is making her way to the open 
sea, and the towers of Venice rise in the back- 
ground. The most celebrated painters have 
been said to be “ before their time ;”” but 





* Mr. Turner must permit us to urge objections 
against his poetry with less hesitation than we do against 
his painting. For some years the source of his infor- 
mation in this way seems to have been some abominable 

> rpetration in the manner of “ blank verse,”’ called 

Fallacies of Hope’’—a mass of thorough nonsense, 
— unintelligible and ungrammatical. Possibly the 
wretched verses may have had some deleterious influ- 
ence on the painter’s mind-—may have cast a spell over 
a great genius. Oh! that he would go back to nature! 





the world has always, at mn 
come up with them. The 
of Venice”’ is far out 
world to turn round 


time or 
author of the "Se, 
of sight; he leaves the 
th ; without him : at least in 
ose of his works, of the light of which 
have no glimmering, he cannot hope to be 
overtaken by distant posterity ; such pci 
gances all sensible people must condemn ; nor 
“is the winter of our discontent ‘ 
Made glorious summer by this ‘ Sun of Venice” 

No. 130. ‘ Portrait of R. Benyon de Beauy ci 
Esq.,’ H. P. Brices. This portrait is painted 
for the Royal Berks Hospital. The ? : 
relieved by a red curtain ; the attitudes the 
of a P orgs and the most prominent 
points o e work displa . 
substantial manner of the Poy sterling and 

No. 131, ‘Portrait of E. H. Bailey, Esq. R.A.’ 
T. Mocrorp. An excellent and very agreeable 
likeness of the distinguished sculptor. The 
work is painted with much force and 
manifesting a firm and masterly hand. Alto. 
gether, it may be classed among the better 
portraits this year exhibited. 

No. 136. ‘Portrait of the Queen, in the Robes 
worn by her Majesty when delivering the Royal 
Speech, on the opening of the Session of Par. 
liament,’ Sir M. A. Suez, P.R.A. The author 
of this work has availed himself of the 
occasion in order to give a novel treatment as 
regards expression, and has succeeded. The 
figure is of course full length ; the Queen holds 
the speech in her left hand, and a tone of 
thought and anxiety has settled upon her brow 
as being about to pronounce it in the House of 
Lords. Asa high lpoepey ye oar i 
to class it; neither can we be justified in de. 
scribing it as a remarkably accurate likeness. 

No. 137. ‘The Actor's Reception of the 
Author,’ D. Mactise, R.A. This is a gorgeous 
and pungent rehearsal of one of those scenes 
which occurred after Gil Blas had fallen 
among the pe, It represents the author 
offering to Gil’s mistress the acceptation of a 
part, with these words :—“ Be so madam, 
as to accept of this part, which I take the 
liberty to offer.” The composition consists of | 
many figures, some sitting, others standing ; for 
the reception takes place while the company are | 
at table. For finish, laborious but successful | 
study, intelligent and unwearied research, nice _ 
selection, and fit association of objects, an, | 
above all, for en character, and ima- | 
ginative power, thi = is unequalled in its 
class. In short, we know of no painter of ay 
school who could produce a work to rival it in 
so many of the highest qualities of Art. The 
author has been lavish of the wealth of a very | 
rich imagination, and lavish of his powers of | 
realizing even the least significant of his 
conceptions. ‘The author enters, and bows very 
low, while the “magnificent” lady whomhe at _ 
dresses keeps her seat in contem silence; 
the attention of all present is 1 upon the 
author in a manner at once to point the tt 
and confirm the unity of the composition. 
there be a fault in this part of the pie is 
the evidence of power too much ‘= | 
expression is somewhat exaggerated: ~~ 
the contempt of the players is too _, 4 
Maclise’s works are, as it — - sin the 
luxuriant inventions, especially W: ~ 

resent instance, they lead to the exhibition 
ies, cavaliers, pages, and gay and exjor- 
sorts, laughing, quatting, coquetting, the onl 
ing themselves. The poor authorseems Ti 
unhappy person in the Orc The colowné 
of this picture is wholly deficient 1m - the 
tone; but, as those are qualities simed at, We 
painter does not appear to have aime! 
may not condemn him for the om The 
which he had no intention t% @ 
sort of effect aimed at in colour by ¥ quali 
lise is that of hilarious ’ ¥ 
however, which, with —_ sh a cet 
we think by no means in : 
tain sobelety of tone. But let us avail oursel”* 
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| of this opportunity—a more fitting one could 
not occur—to enter our solemn protest against 
| the application of so much genius to such com- 

watively unworthy purposes. Maclise has 

heen too much wasted upon ** Gil Blas ;”” and a 
very large number of our artists are rushing to 
that book, and others like it, as to fountains at 
which large draughts should be taken. “ Gil 
Blas” and the “ Diable Boiteux’”’ have indeed, of 
late years, been a kind of stock-books for Bri- 
tigh artists. But the high power of Maclise, at 
least, should be addressed to loftier subjects— 
subjects the treatment of which might confer 
honour upon himself and add to national ho- 
nour. Up to the present time he has scarcely 
grappled with a single real difficulty—a diffi- 
culty that demanded a mighty struggle, in 
which failure would have been terrible, but in 
which success would have been great glory. 
It is full time that he does so; that he opens 
the book of British history. 

No. 140. ‘Happy Moments,’ G. Hearey. A 
maiden sitting asleep near a window, into 
which a young man is looking. It is surprising 
that artists, with a certain amount of knowledge 
and power, should not exercise those acquisi- 
tims on subject-matter more tangible, since 
every abuse of sentiment cannot be merely in- 
effective but must be more or less ridiculous. 
Inan ordinary way, a descriptive passage may 
be approached with some degree of success ; 
while imaginative sentiment is intolerable save 
when comparatively perfect in treatment. 

No. 141. ‘Landscape, Herefordshire,’ P. W. 
E:ex. Asmall picture composed of a trout 
stream and trees, put together with good feeling. 
The colour is natural and unaffected. 

No. 143. ‘The Holy Man,’ T. Uwins, R.A. 
There is, according to a quotation appended to 
the title, in every religious house in Italy, one of 
the brethren more religious than the rest, who is 

| an object of particular reverence among the 
neighbouring peasantry, on account of his de- 
voted sanctity. Such a person is the principal 
figure of this group. He is blessing those who 
are kissing his garments. The expression and 
manner of the Holy Man are deeply devotional, 
and altogether the passage is charmingly illus- 
trated. It is, indeed, a delicious picture—full 
of touching pathos and sweet instruction. 

No. 144. ‘ Dogana and Madonna della Salute, 
Venice,’ J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ‘This is the 
most intelligible of the pictures painted by 
this artist; yet here there are extravagances 
which reduce the work infinitely below the 
average of similar subjects exhibited in past 
years, 

No. 145. ‘Portrait of the Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Ely,’ T. Pures, R.A. The head 
of this prelate is precisely such a one as would 
tempt a lover of his Art to an extraordinary 
effort, and it may be said that in the present 
lustance the subject has received justice. The 
figure is seated, and attired in episcopal robes. 

No. 150. ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ J. P. Kxiout, 
A. A full-length portrait ; the lady is habited 
in black satin, and seated. It is a work ex- 
hibiting a vast amount of power; the artist has 
neglected all those aids which are rather sup- 
plementary than contributive of real value. 
He has painted here a figure in a manner we 
would gladly see more extended. 

No. 152. + Summary Conviction under Mar- 
un's Act—Village School Exercises in ‘ Ass in 
presenti,” * 'T, Woopwarv. ‘This is, perhaps, a 
very facetious title, but we do not think it 
elps the picture. « Ass,” of course, is trans- 
atable enough ; “in presenti” must mean “ in 
the background.” ‘The picture is illustrative of 
the schoolboy sport of tormenting a donkey, 
Which Js interrupted by the wa:daywyds, whose 
name is \V i . Sn ¢ , i 
bo is Martin, and who, in just wrath, is 
oe ut to seize the ringleader by the ear. Parts 

the picture are admirably painted, but we 


aoe patiently contemplate such an abuse of 
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No. 153. ‘ The Terrace,’ F. Creswick, A.R.A, 
We may presume we are again at Haddon, 
such is the quality of the old and good mate- 
rials here presented—literally a terrace we 
would gladly ascend. It is one of a class of 
pictures to which the accomplished painter is 
indebted for his reputation. Although the 
subject be perhaps a little formal, yet the work 
is in the highest degree beautiful. 

No. 154. ‘ Beauty and Sprite—the property 
of Miss Latham,’ J. Warp, R.A. A white 
horse partially dappled, and a rough terrier, the 
former playfully following the latter : the back- 
ground isa field. The horse is finely drawn, 
and his anatomy skilfully marked, there is also 
roundness in his limbs and elasticity in their 
may i but in the colour there is a somewhat of 

a rawness in the red touches about 
the head. 

No. 155. ‘ Dante’s Dream,’ F. R. Pickers- 
GILL. A female figure dressing her hair, with 
a fountain for a mirror, and coming out before 
a dark woody background. There is nothing 
in the treatment of the subject to suggest its 
being painted from Dante’s Dream in the 
seventh canto of the“ Purgatory.” ‘The figure 
that appeared to him was Leah, daughter of La- 
ban, and first wife of Jacob, and was intended by 
Dante to allegorize active life. There is nothing 
in the work appropriate to the source whence 
it is said to be taken; this commonplace and 
matter-of-fact treatment of such subjects is 
much to be deprecated. We regret this the 
more, because the artist promises well, and 
possesses much ability. 

No. 164. ‘Scene from the ** Vicar of Wake- 
field,”’C. R, Lestiz, R.A. The family are in- 
tently listening to the discourse of the two 
ladies from town, who are voluble, if not elo- 

uent, in praise of virtue: “ Virtue, my dear 

dy Blarney, virtue is worth any price, but 
where is that to be found?’—to which the 
sterling friend of the family, who sits by the 
fire, with his back turned to the company, 
appends his significant ejaculation, “ Fudge !”” 
much to the discomfort of the Vicar, who eyes 
him askance with evident disapprobation. ‘The 
artist has, in this picture, adhered closely to 
the letter and the spirit of the story, for there 
is no more here than Goldsmith himself in- 
tended ; and, like his author, the artist centres 
his force in character. ‘The scene is most 
effectively maintained: the ladies from town 
are the lions of the party, of whem all, but the 
malecontent by the fire, sit in awe. This is 
assuredly the real feeling wherewith to paint 
from this very popular work ; but where shall 
we find other powers equivalent to genuine 
illustration like this? No artist, living or dead, 
has ever so completely and thoroughly entered 
into the spirit, feeling, and meaning of an 
author, from whose written characters portraits 
are taken. Fancy excellent old Noll, with his 
young heart and genuine nature, rising out of 
the grave to look upon this copy from his crea- 
tion; sure we are he would have nothing to 
suggest, nothing to add, nothing to take away. 
It is so in all cases where a book furnishes Leshe 
with a subject. Pity it is that he cannot, or 
rather will not, colour as he conceives—study 
the natural when his palette rests on his fingers, 
as well as when he is studying the expression 
most fitting and most true. 

No. 165. ‘Italian Peasants,’ E. V. Rirrin- 
Gitte. At the bottom of some steps two female 
peasants are seated, busied in some light occu- 

tion, while a third is near carrying a child. 

ere is in this small picture that severity of 
truth which rejects all qualification : the figures 
are put in in ngid imitation of nature and sub- 
stance, and are consequently perfect portraits 
of Italian rustics. It is distinguished by a most 
careful finish, and great brilliancy of colour. 

No. 168. ‘A ae = = 
A family of some half-dozen Neapo pea- 
sants rad keeping the festa under the grateful 








shade of a vine arbour, which is open to the 
seabreeze. ‘The principal actors are a mother 
and her child, the former teaching the latter to 
dance the universal tarantella, while the father, 
grandmother, and others applaud the talent of 
the infant votaress of Terpsichore. This pic- 
ture is throughout inted with the utmost 
purity ; it is beautiful in conception, and ad- 
mirable in execution, 

mm. = ‘ ~ ve) Greenwood Shade,’ W. 
Try, R.A. emale lying on a flow 
bank, and with her a ae oh d, ‘chime We 
must presume to be Cupid; the figures lie in 
shade, canopied over, as it were, with the 
boughs of trees. We cansu this nothing 
more than an accidental study, wrought into 
a picture, and, like all such works—the capita 
mortua of the studio, devoid of that kind of 
meaning—the voice with which a picture 

speaks to the understanding. 

No. 170. * Una,’ C. Taytor. A picture un- 
fortunately placed, but a tly possessing 
very great excellence. It is the “ familiar 
face" of the fair Una—seen often, but wel- 
come ever. We shall look for other works of 
this artist, who, if we mistake not, is destined 
tor distinction. 

No. 171. a ens tpn Walk,’ F. Sracx- 
route. A good and natural landscape, if we 
can judge fairly of the work. 

No. 177. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Charles Whitlaw, 
with her infant Son,’ G. Parren, A. The lady is 
habited in black velvet, and disposed in an easy 
and conversational attitude : an excellence valu- 
able in prop»rtion as it is rare of attainment. 

No. 178. ‘ Gil Blas in attendance on the Rob- 
bers in their subterranean abode,’ J. J. Cuatoy, 
R.A. This is one of the most extraordinary 
experiments upon human forbearance that has 
ever come under our notice; there is not one 
redeeming point of any value whereon to fix, 
in order to say anything in its favour. The 
subject has been seized, and this production 
wrung out of it in the intoxication of fancied 
power; but it does not ascend to even man- 
nerism; the brush has scotched roughly on, 
reckless of everything that should constitute a 
picture, and not the least important of all—of 
reputation. The captain, Rolando, and his 

ant band are supping beneath the rays shot 
from their iron lamp, and poor Gil (too bad for 
even a man who had fallen among thieves), 
their minister m, is doing the rapti 
Ganymedis honores. The drawing is every- 
where questionable ; the effect is nil; and, in 
short, we find outraged the whole series of 
those decencies which render a picture at all 
presentable. It is difficult to divine under 
what views such a work can have been exhi- 
bited; there is nothing in it to add to a repu- 
tation, but everything to detract from one : it 
is an experiment that no even established re- 
putation could afford to risk. 

No. 179. ‘Portrait of Henry Angelo, Esq.,’ 
C. R. Leste. A small three-quarter portrait, 
every part of which is kept, save the head, 
which is very brilliantly coloured, though with 
a too great prevalence of cold tints. 

No, 182. ‘The upper part of the river Teign, 
near Dartmoor,’ F. R. Lez, R.A. The river 
flows between banks rising abruptly from the 
stream ; upon the right bank is a road, by the 
side of which is seen a gipsy encampment. The 
landscape is painted under a clouded sky, an 
effect to which this artist is so much attached 
that we rarely find his works present any other. 
The foreground is laid in with a full and 
luxuriant touch, and abounds with rich and 
appropniate colour; but the background is in 
parts cold and heavy. 

No. 183. ‘Sir Roger de Coverley and the 
Spectator go om ,, R. B. Davis. The 
scenery is sketched apparently from na- 
ture; the costume of the time is accurately 

ed, end the buoyant eagerness of the 

ounds, who are rushing out, is expressed in a 
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mann 
of a sportsman. 

— 190. a Portwait of Admiral Sir Philip H. 
Calderwood Durham, G.C.B.,’ J. Woop. The 
figure is in full uniform, standing, and relieved by 
an appropriate background ; the head is not very 
happy in colour or expression, but the other 
portions of the picture have been accurately 
studied. 


No. 191. ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ J. Watson 


Gorvon, A.R.A. This is one of the most grace- 
ful female portraits we have of late seen. 
—_ displays all the elegance and gentleness 
which characterize a gentlewoman. She is 
attired in white, and relieved by the utmost 
simplicity of management. gre 

No. 192. *The Castle of Ischia, Kingdom of 
Naples,’ C. Sranriecy, R.A. The castle is 
seated upon a rock, which rises from the water 
like another St. Michel. The scene is tranquil ; 
the light under which it is presented is that of 
sober day, and the colour of the near objects is 
unequivocally local. The pure hues of the air 
and water in this work are equal to the best 
efforts of the artist; the latter is beautifully 
cleared up by a piece of rock rising above the 
surface near the shore, an incident of such fre- 
quent occurrence in the rocks of this gentleman, 
that we cannot think it always so happily 
cast in nature. ‘The most beautiful passage in 
this picture is the succession of small waves 
breaking on the sand; the little crest of white 
rises from a slight swell invisible in deeper 
water, and is thrown perfectly limpid on the 
yellow sand, which is seen through the waves 
until concealed by depth. 

No. 193. ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ C. 
W. Corr. This is a popular subject, and one 
of amplitude sufficient for a work of high merit. 
The entire family of the cotter are, of course, 
present, and they are judiciously grouped, but 
the colour is entirely subdued by over-toning ; 
there is also a want of expression in the fea- 
tures, defects which reduce this work below 
the average of what we have been accustomed 
to see from the same hand. 

No. 194. ‘Scene in Wales,’ R. M‘Kenny. 
A small production composed of a lake with 
rocky shores and hills, so substantially and 
effectively painted as to look very like a faithful 
copy. It is unassuming and strikingly na- 
tural. 

No. 197. The ‘ Nativity,’ H. Howarp, R.A. 
This picture is painted from Milton’s hymn 
“On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity,” and 
supposes the Virgin holding the infant Jesus— 

“ Whilet al! about the courtly stable 

Bright harnessed angels sit, 

In order serviceable.” 
The angels occupy the upper part of the pic- 
ture, and are so represented that, at a certain 
focus, they seem to throw the Virgin and child 
in the background. ‘There are precedents for 
pictures like this, but there is no originality in 
painting by precedent. The work is at best a 
poor affair, creditable neither to the Exhibition 
nor the Academy. 

No. 199. ‘ Crossing the Brook,’ T. Mocrorp. 
A work in which much fancy and close observ- 
ance of nature are combined with skilful exe- 
cution. 

No. 200. ‘ Portrait of Madame Eliza Forgeot,’ 
T. M. Joy. A portrait of the highest class ;— 
we apply the term to its character, and not to 
its position. 

No. 203. ‘ Portrait of the Right Hon. Vis- 
countess Glentworth,’ T. Pumirms, R.A. A 
portrait of the highest class. The head is ex- 
quisitely painted, and the utmost nicety pre- 
vails throughout the rest of the work; the fi- 
gure is relieved by foliage. 

No, 204. ‘A Windy Day, Sussex,’ W. Cot- 
tins, R.A. The composition is very similar to 
that of one of the series of etchings lately pub- 
lished by this artist. It is a coast scene, 
with figures: a fisherman selling fish to a dam- 
sel, who has some difficulty to maintain her 
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er which must, we think, gladden the | position, in consequence of the violence of the | Baalbec,’ D. Roperts, R.A. 
| wind. 


There is great purity of colour in the 
picture, in every part of which the main pur- 
pose issupported. It assimilates with the olden 
style of this excellent artist—a style which we 
confess we prefer to that which his journey into 
Italy tempted him to adopt. Mr. Collins is 
essentially an English painter ; and in England 
he is, in a double sense, most at home. 

No. 207. ‘A Squall off Boulogne,’ J. W11- 
son. Powerfully as this picture is painted, we 
cannot concur in the description it professes of 
a squall, which is here said to lie upon the water 
like a blasting cloud, while some small craft are 
preparing to meet its effects by taking in sail at 
the instant they are about to be enveloped in 
its dark volume; in short, a boat like that, 
with the sails set, must be swamped in such a 
state of preparation for a squall. It would 
have been better to have shown the effect at 
greater distance than to have admitted such 
discrepancies. 

No. 209. ‘On the Conway, North Wales,’ T. 
Creswick, A.R.A. A valuable subject, but not 
exactly of that kind with which this name is 
identified. The water flows to the foreground 
between banks covered with verdure, beyond 
which is distant rising ground. 

No. 210. ‘ Gate of the Mosque of the Met- 
wales, Grand Cairo,’ D. Ronerts, R.A. This is a 
street scene in the city of tombs. On the im- 
mediate right of the picture are houses with 
projecting latticed windows, such as are every- 
where seen in the East; and beyond these are 
the gates of the mosque, over which rise two 
lofty minars, with open galleries at intervals 
from the gates upwards. The pencil of this 
celebrated artist descends to the nicest minutia, 
where necessary, an example of which is here 
offered. The street is crowded with figures, 
camels, &c., in perfect keeping with the mau- 
resque architecture. 

No. 211. ‘The Lord Wharncliffe, Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council,’ F. Grant, A.R.A. The 
character of this work is studied simplicity—a 
method of treatment which assuredly confers on 
works of the kind a more lasting value than 
any other. The likeness is very striking; a 
tone of thought is thrown into the features—a 
very apposite allusion to the position occupied 
by the noble lord. 

No. 217. ‘ A Sultry Day—Naples,’ W. Cot- 
tins, R.A. A seashore view, comprehendin 
in the near parts of the composition boats an 
the multifarious paraphernalia of fishermen. In 
shadow beneath a boat is a fair example of the 
delicious far niente, a man sleeping very much 
as if it was his “ custom of an afternoon.’”’ A 
sultry day is an infinitely more difficult subject 
than a windy day, and we do not think the 
artist has so well succeeded with the former 
as the latter. 

No. 218. ‘ Doctor Johnson perusing the 
Manuscript of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” as the 
last resource for rescuing Goldsmith from the 
hands of the bailiffs,’ E. M. Warp. This isa 
well-selected anecdote, admitting of much pic- 
turesque variety in grouping and character, of 
which the painter has availed himself very 
happily. The Doctor’s expression is admirable, 
full of interest, anxiety, and critical acumen. 

Poor Goldy exhibits his natural insouciance, 
albeit a little disturbed by immediate circum- 
stances. The landlady, we think, might have 
been made a little more old and ugly; her ex- 
pression, however, is sufficiently that of a 
virago; and the bailiffs perform their duty with 
a quiet satisfaction naturally resulting from 
their benevolent employment. As a whole, 
very few artists have shown more judgment in 
selecting a subject, or better skill and know- 
ledge in the treatment of it. The picture is, 
indeed, one of very great excellence, highly in- 
teresting in character, and executed with mas- 
terly ability. 

No. 219. ‘Gateway of the Great Temple at 








constructed of marble, and is me 74 
tured ; through it is seen a Facade of —_. 
recom 5 h-4 on the threshold a: “a 
etters 5.P.Q.R., a legend i 
but rivets of bondage abroad "Gon in Rome, 
tions there are also: on the ive side wine. 
are written Irby, Mangles, Scheik hr 
Puckler Muskau, &c. &. These We presume 
to be the ruins of the famous tem of 
Sun, at least the gate, for the rest tee not “9 
to Ls of the same character, pad 
No. 220. ‘The Father's - 
LEY. A widow sitting wid es ne 
recent grave of her late husband—a passag, 
from the book of life easily read by the humbles: 
intelligence. i i 


A very c 
pathetic sentiment, and ex y ty m4 
oe The face of the young widow is touch. 
ingly 


beautiful. This is a subj 
brought forward with more or Ap omy 
here it is treated with much ability, though 
ey one whereupon a rich imagination 












No. 222. ‘Portrait of a Gentleman i 
Highlands,’ H. W. Puiturrs. This is ‘yhe- 
sporting portrait. The figure is seated on 4 
stone, habited in shooting gear, and anxiously 
watching game. It comes off in strong relief 
against the sky, and forms altogether an agree- 
= picture. m 

0. 223. ‘ Portrait of the Bishop of London,’ 
S. Lang. This is a small portrait, 
and painted with great taste. The identity is 
striking, although the bishop looks somewha: 
older than this portrait. 

No. 232. ‘ Dinner-time in the Refectory of 















the Franciscan Convent of the i Santi, st 
Florence,’ S. A. Hart, R.A. is mode of 
painting—in which an exact ipt is made 





of some particular scene, without the slightest 
attempt to generalize the effect by the princi- 
ples of Art—may have, for the eye, a 
certain look of reality; but the style is a poor 
one, and we think any artist of talent does but 
waste his time on such subjects. The only 
value of the work consists in its faithful re- 
presentation of a place which has no claim 
to pictorial interest. We hope we may here- 
after see a more satisfactory issue of Mr. Hart's 
visit to Italy. 

No. 233. ‘ Dead Fallow Deer,’ W. Bannan. 
The animal lies in the foreground, having been 
shot by a sportsman who is again following the 
herd. “ Although this picture is well coloured 
there is about it = unpleasant smoothness, 
which gives it a quality of dryness. 

No. O34. ‘Portraits of three Greyhounds, 
the property of H.R.H. Prince Albert,’ 6. 
Moriey. ‘Two are black and one gray; they 
are on the outside of a paling, which is over- 
topped by trees, whence descends deep 
shadow on the ground; the effect is not ob- 
jectionable, but a more agreeable picture would 
have resulted from a lighter aspect. 

No. 236. ‘Enjoying the Breeze, JW. 
R.A. Cattle of various breeds 
grouped together, some of which may be 
posed to be “ enjoying the breeze. 
are naturally disposed, f / 

No. 237. ‘The Cynosure of N 
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and the circumstances of the é 
the subject is by no means clear} 
much of the real value of the picture. 
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No. 242. ‘The Claims of St. 
and W. Barravp. A picture of 
size, comprehending many figures, 
deer, &c.; those in the more 
of the work are monks apparent] 
of a mounted gentleman, habi 
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‘od of about our Henry VIILL., a share of his 
| Sbundant day’s sport, for on the ground lies 
| many a fat carcase of antlered deer. The 
animals are generally well painted, but the 
components are too much scattered, and the 
uping too much subdivided. for. good effect. 
re is also great poverty about the buildings 
which enclose the court-yard, and if the arm 
of the foreground monk were straightened, the 
hand would fall nearly to the knee. 

No. 248. ‘ Portraits of Mrs. Burn Callander 
and Children,’ R.S. Lavprr. This, as a por- 
trait, is a work of the highest merit. ‘he 
lady is drawn at full length; she stands with 
a child in her arms, while a beautiful boy is 
seated near her; the countenance is pale, and 
acast of sadness is settled on the features, the 
impression of which the spectator cannot shake 
off even by dwelling upon the most prominent 
aud more graceful beauties of the work. Al- 
though the sky is blue, it is so low in tone that 
the blue dress of the child in arms is somewhat 
staring, as being altogether unaccompanied ; 
and the seated child is so posed that there 
is not a sufficient indication of the right leg. 

No. 249.‘A Welsh Glen,’ T. Creswick, A.R.A. 
This is an apparent misnomer, whatever may 
be the fact, the substance of the picture being 
a stream flowing between almost perpendicular 
rocky precipices, crowned with trees wearing 
the richest livery of summer. This is the style of 
picture wherein the power of this artist is most 
conspicuous : his monument, indeed, is of rocks 
and trees, and on both is his name deeply graven. 
The water here is subdued, and catches the 
shadows of objects with undiminished limpidity. 
It is a bright day beyond this close solitude, 
which but one speck of sunshine has reached, 
and that has fallen on the hard rocks. The 
truth and beauty of the work is not to be sur- 

assed. 

No. 250. ‘Salvator Rosa sketching amongst 
the Brigands in the Mountains of Calabria,’ 
R. C. J. Lewis. This picture comprehends 
many figures, but they are thrown together 
without attention to a concentration of inte- 
test. Salvator is seated upon the left of the 
picture, the centre point of a group remarkable 
for rich and effective colouring; and entirely 
disjointed from this another group occupies the 
left of the composition. It may be that Salva- 
tor is sketching from this, but the composition 
would have been improved by a closer correla- 
tion. As for the figure of the “ Savage Salva- 
tore” himself, he was not so favoured by nature 
aswe have him here. There are in the work 
traits of ous beauty in colour and grouping, 
but the character of those near and around the 

at painter is too much of what we see at 

ome to carry us in imagination to Calabria. 

The drawing is also defective, and the author 
of the work would have done better to have 
followed the style of composition adopted so 
Closely after nature by Salvator himself, 

No, 252. ‘A Scene from Bombastes Furioso,’ 
J. Prayxury. A work of much merit, full of 
point and character. The female figure is 
especially good and effective ; the colouring is 
Temarkably brilliant. 

No. 253. ‘In Windsor Great Park,’ J. 

TARK. A group of oaks elaborately studied 
ftom nature. This is all the picture consists 
of, but so accurately drawn and fittingly 
Painted are they that the eye is nowhere 
offended by the’ slightest impropriety. The 
ra although small, surpasses any we have 
of late seen by the same hand; and that is say- 
ng much; for his contributions to the Royal 
sweden | and the British Gallery have been 
jim liked, and have found greedy pur- 


No. 254. ‘Horses—the property of Sir 
pe Farrant,’ W. eee Pithe 
limbs 


of 


le 
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this may be a characteristic of the horse, 
" ae oe yee Le turned neck of the 
other, also, is foreshortened in a ane “ 
oers of bad effect. hates 

vo. 255. ‘Portraits of all the Horses and 
Jockeys engaged in the Derby_Stakes, won by 
Little Wonder, the property of David Robert- 
son, Esq.,’ A. Coorer, R.A. is picture, 
for many cogent reasons, had better not have 
been exhibited: it can be interesting only 
to the jockeys who figure in it. Love of Art 
never aang the execution of works like this, 
and when things of the kind are painted b 
commission, it should be remembered that suc 
studies do not promote legitimate Art, and 
they ought, consequently, to give place to 
those that do. Several really valuable pictures 
might have been hung in the space occupied 
by this jockey picture. Assuredly, if Mr. Cooper 
had not been a member of the Royal Academy, 
he would not have had the face to ask that 
such a perpetration should be h It isa 
huge blot upon the exhibition. What will a 
foreigner say, who is not aware of circum- 
stances, at seeing this disfigurement so honour- 
ably placed, and then entering the Octagon 

m, where a work by another Cooper is 
doomed? He will not for a moment imagine 
that both are by the same hand; but he will 
be terribly puzzled to make out by what 
“ accident’’ the two works dropt into their 
present places. 

No. 257. ‘The Little Roamer,’ R. Roru- 
WELL. A child who has been gathering flow- 
ers, and is now resting against a bank. The 
assumed ease of her position has an appearance 
of awkwardness. e head is most forcibly 
painted, and the background is rich to a degree. 

No. 262. ‘Spring,’ A. Geppes, A.R.A. A 
large picture, presenting Spring in an allego- 
rical impersonation—the subject taken from the 
first lines of Thomson’s poem. A fair-haired 
and blue-eyed nymph is stepping from a de- 
scended cloud to the earth, already studded 
with the first flowers of the zee, Soe Se 
especial purposes, allegory of this kind is less 
acceptable to public taste than any other de- 
partment of Art. If Rubens were unequal 
to it, men of less pretension may be content 
to fail with him. In the present work it is 
not attempted to complete the description 
which the poet continues,— 


“ While music wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend.” 

We admit the difficulty of following the lines, 
but cannot help observing that so great is the 
charm of painting the figure, that the infatua- 
tion will keep us pinionless down to the sub- 
stantive associations of our own earth. This 
work will do no service to the reputation of 
Mr. Geddes—a very unequal painter, some- 
times remarkably good, at other times exceed- 

ingly bad. : 
Yo. 263. ‘ Prince Charles Edward asleep in 
one of his Hiding Places, after the Battle of 
Culloden, protected by Flora Macdonald and 
Highland Outlaws, who are alarmed on their 
Watch,’ T. Duncan. In Art as in letters 
history has a subtle rival in its own romance ; 
indeed, those passages of the annals ofa nation 
called not improperly the romance of history, 
generally hold place in the memory to the ex- 
clusion of facts only chronicled to supply what 
would be otherwise a blank in the catalogue. 
The adventures of the Pretender have been a 
fertile theme of song and story in Scotland ever 
since “the '45"—they have —_ supplied 
inters with subject-matter of various com- 
me eel but no incident in the perils to which 
fe was exposed has been so powerfully painted 
as that which forms the subject of this picture. 





The animals | 
two, a grey and a bay. The body and | Edward; 
; the former are well drawn and | pressing 
Palnted, but the head is too short and obtuse : ' 


It is al and imposing work ; the scene is a 
cave, ood cuntel on ‘the ground lies Charles 
near his head Flora Macdonald, ex- 
anxiety lest he should be wakened ; 


near the mouth of the cavern, and looking out 
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of it, are the dark and wild figures of the High- 
land outlaws. The circumstance is rendered 
here precisely as it might have happened 
without impertinent exaggeration; and no 
mean labour has been exerted in the acqui- 
sition of every effective propriety. he 
cavern is lighted by the dying embers of a 
recent fire, the light of which is broken in vari- 
ously graduated force upon all the objects. 
This work is one of the most meritorious of 
its interesting class. It will fully establish the 
reputation of the artist. Mr. Duncan's name 
is comparatively new, but his picture is one of 
we will not say the highest promise, but of 
actual performance. It combines in an unusual 
degree and in nearly equal excellence the quali- 
ties of composition, colouring, and chiar’ oscuro. 
The effect of fire-light is given with surprising 
truth and brilliancy, but in such a manner as in 
no shape to interfere with the general effect of 
gloom, terror, and mystery which pervade the 
picture. It is uently the case, when the 
attention of the artist has been greatly directed 
to picturesque arrangement, to see sentiment 
sacrificed to that object; but the two qualities 
have been united in this work with com- 
plete success. It is, we understand, about 
to be engraved by Mr. Ryall, for Mr. Hill, 
of Edinburgh, an indefatigable and enter- 
prising publisher, to whom Scotland is already 
very largely indebted. * 

0. 266. * Fishborne Creek, Isle of Wight,’ 
A. Vickers. A small picture of ordinary 
materials, rendered pleasing by judicious treat- 
ment; the water occupies the lowest part of 
the canvas, and diminishes to distance, closed 
in by a low and flat coun The work is, in 
parts, somewhat cold, but has otherwise great 
merit. 

No. 270. ‘ Making the Most of their Pen’ orth,’ 
J. A. Aaasse. A very vulgar title to a weak 
and puerile subject—some children riding upon 
hired donkeys. To speak mildly, the uc- 
tion of this picture was an error inexplicable, 
and the hanging it an error unpardonable. 

No. 271. Phe Gillie’s Departure for the 
Moors,’ A. Cooper, R.A. At the door of a 
cottage, amid bleak Highland scenery, stands a 
gray pony and a Gillie, who is receiving the 
stirrup-cup from a woman at the door of the 
cottage. This is a small picture, executed with 
even less care than is usual with this artist. 

No. 272. ‘A Neapolitan Boy playing a tune 
on the Mandoline to his Inamorata,’ T. Uwrns, 
R.A. This is a small picture, light, and 
sketchy, and pleasing, though somewhat arti- 
ficial in its composition; they are seated in a 
nook, shaded by the vine, he being at the feet 
of his mistress. In the remote distance we 
have a glimpse of the blue sea, 

No. 279. ‘Highland Cearnach defending a 
Pass,’ R. R. M‘lan. This picture is worthy 
of a much lower place; indeed, at such a 
height, it is impossible to do it the justice it 
evidently merits. A group of Highlanders 


* Concerning the treatment of this subject we have 
received the following letter, which we cannot for a 
moment hesitate to print—without, however, agreeing 
with the fair writer, and leaving the matter open to 
Mr. Duncan, who will, no doubt, be prepared with his 
“ Authorities.” 

Mr. Epiror,—I claim, as one of your oldest sub- 
scri that you will print this letter, In the resent 
Exhibition is a picture, No. 263, of ‘ Prince Charles, 
amy by Mr. Dencan. Iam a lineal descendant of 

rprise and « Le Fy roar od 
my su’ sorrow to any manw 5 
20 distinguished a Scottish name as Duncan, would dare 
to attempt to fal Scottish history, or traduce the 
jess memory of Flora Macdonald as he has done. 
hen that lady assisted his Royal Highness to escape, 
she was at only her servant, Neil Mackea- 
chin (ancestor to the late Marshal Macdonald), and 
effected by those (wo alone, and the Prince 
wore at the time a woman's dress. 1f Duncan's ure 
be right, the Hanoverians of that day would had 
reason for suspecting the virtue of Miss Mac. 
See but the fair fame of that lady was as un- 
tarnished as the bravery of the house from w 








b lam, Sir, your humble servant, 
Wr licweoresd, 7: Mary Macpona.p. 
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are busied, on the very crest of their 


rocks, in arresting the progress of an enemy's | 


advance below. They are remarkable for the 
determination with which they fight, having 

ut in requisition missiles of every description, 
a as far as we can make out the composition, 
which powerfully illustrates one of those inci- 
dents iar to the history of the inhabitants 
of the northern hills and glens, appropriated 
and described by this artist with intense na- 
tionality of feeling. 

No. 280. ‘ Naomi and her Daughters-in-Law, 
E. U. Eppis. This work derives its chief value 
from the chastity of its treatment. Naomi and 
her two daughters-in-law are presented with- 
out any accompaniment ; but we have in them 
once more to complain of what our artists seem 
to be utterly heedless of—that is, national 
characteristic: we have here three English- 
women ing as Asiatics. However, the re- 
luctant consent of Naomi, and the affectionate 
solicitation of Ruth, are impressively alluded to. 

No. 281. * The Ducal Palace and Columns of 
St. Mark, Venice,’ C. Stanrierp. A view 
even more familiar than the most remarkable 
within or around our own metropolis; but it 
does not possess the interest which attaches to 
the sea-scenes of this gentleman, although of 
the highest order of its class. The Palace is 
upon the left, and the view traverses the fa- 
cade and extends to the distance. The fore- 
ground is thronged with figures in every variety 
of costume. 

No. 282. ‘ Morning at Lymington—the Isle of 
Wight in the Distance,’ A. Vickers. It is the 
highest merit in pictures like this, that their 
homely materials are so attired as to exercise 
the mind in immediate comparison between 
them and nature: this is a 7 of their sug- 
gestive power. This work is very like the 
place it professes to picture ; it is atmospheric, 
and fait in perspective. 

No. 284. ‘Landscape and Cattle,’ J. Witson, 
jun. Three cows, a cowhouse, and other pro- 

ilities, thrown into a nook of pasturage. 
In the upper part of the picture a cloudy effect 
is well handled ; but the ground wants breadth, 
being frittered and cut up in a manner unjust 
to the principal objects. Although a tine work, 
and supplying evidence of great ability, it 
scarcely upholds the reputation of the young 
painter. 

No. 287. ‘Waterloo, 18th June, 1814, half- 

t seven o'clock p.m.,’ Sir W. Atxan, R.A., 

.S.A. This picture has an interest far beyond 
ordinary battle-compositions; it affords, as 
nearly as can be afforded, a distinct view of the 
position and distribution of both armies on 
the occasion of the last grand effort of the 
French to force the British position, upon 
which occasion the advancing columns of the 
French reserve were cut down by the British 
batteries in front, and the deadly flanking fire 
of the brigades of Generals Adams and Krait- 
land; the columns move onward, but only to 
augment the frightful carnage in front. ‘This 
is the terrible moment here represented, that 
in which the utter fortunes of both sides 
were cast into the balance, and the result 
of which, announced with the words “La 
garde recule,” threw a panic even to the 
rear of the French army. There are many 
things in the picture which it is difficult 
to reconcile. e ground has been carefully 
modelled in : Napoleon, with some staff officers, 
occupies the right foreground of the picture ; 
immediately in front of him are some of the 
French batteries, and the Imperial Guard is 
still marching past his position in column ; in 
the extreme left of the foreground the cui- 
rassiers are engaged with a regiment of British 
light cavalry, the 23rd ; immediately in rear or 
on the right of whom are volumes of smoke is- 
suing as if caused by a battery upon the spot. 
This we cannot account for, and if it can be 
reasonably accounted for, which we doubt, it 


native leads, 
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seen as it is, at least to erroneous sup- 

sitions. The person of the Duke of Wel- 
ington is clearly recognisable by the specta- 
tor, who is supposed to be standing near the 
Emperor. He is conspicuous in everything : 
the recognition must afford the utmost pride 
and pleasure to every spectator ; but presenting 
so fair a mark to the batteries in the fore- 

und, his Grace would not assuredly have 
Coen overlooked by them. With respect to 
the frightful slaughter in progress at the head 
of the advanced columns, that of course is not 
to be accounted for by the batteries in front 
and the lines on the left; but there are no 
doubt other batteries aiding, which are not in 
the picture; yet, with the discrepancies we 
have noted, and others of minor import, it is 

rhaps the most valuable battle picture that 
io ever been painted, in consequence of the 
ncontrovertible truth of its main features, to 
lay no stress upon its great merits in execution. * 

No. 288. ‘The Hindoo Gentleman—Dwar- 
kanauth Tagore,’ F.R. Say. An admirable 
subject for a pictorial portrait. This celebrated 

erson is ated in the full costume of the 
Hindoo of condition: he is turbaned and 
shawled; and sosuccessfully has the artist met 
the spirit of his subject, that he has not only 
left his work a meritorious portrait, but a valu- 
able picture. ‘The colouring is wonderfully 
brilliant. In this respect, indeed, it is beyond 
all question the most remarkable work in the 
Exhibition.t 

No. 290. ‘Scene in Kirkdale, Yorkshire,’ J. 
Rapvrorp. This is apparently a landscape of 
much merit; but it is so high as to preclude 
an examination of the manner of its detail. 

No. 291. ‘ Griselda,’ H. Le Jeune. This sub- 
jectis supplied by Chaucer, and its treatment is 
such as at once to declare the motive of the scene. 
The Marquis is mounted, and addresses Gri- 
selda, who is at the door holding an earthen 
cruise. There is some skilful drawing in the 
picture, and the artist is not afraid of bringing 
forward his outline: his figures, moreover, are 
distinguished by a substantial roundness and 
fulness, which clears them entirely from the 
back scene of the picture; shadow is so far 
valuable, but in a simple daylight scene there 
is some affectation in throwing unreasonably 
the principal head into shadow. 

No. 292. * Reading the Scriptures,’ C. W. 
Corr. This is alarge picture, with large half- 
length figures. Such a method of treatment is in- 
appropriate to the subject, which is of that class 
generally treated on smaller canvass. The work 
is overtoned,—thus producing an ungrateful 
muddiness throughout. The abilities of Mr. 
Cope are unquestionable; but he evidently 
wants the tact to know how best to apply them. 

No. 293. ‘ View on the Giudecca, Venice,’ 
C. Stanrietp, R.A. A large upright picture 





with a circular top. The near objects on the 
right of the foreground are buildings and part 
| of a church, whence the eye is led along the 
| quay to objects in the distance. “ Everybody” 
has painted the most remarkable views in 
| Venice: this excellent work 1s composed of 
fragments ; yet in even this way the famous 
city cuts up well in the hands of an operator 
so skilful. 
; No. 297. ‘Nuts to Crack,’ W. CarPEnTErR, 
jun. A black boy feeding a mackaw with nuts ; 
both are profitable studies of colour, and the 





* It is very pleasant to state that this work has been 
purchased by the Duke of Wellington, for the sum, we 
understand, of 600 guineas. The Duke knows a good 
picture; and must, we imagine, be a pretty good au- 
thority as to the truth of the treatment this subject has 
received. The purchase is indeed a high compliment 
to the abilities and industry of the artist. 

+ Itis aly ps to state that this picture is painted 
with the medium prepared by Mr. Miller; and for 
which he has more than once challenged a trial in the 
advertising columns of the Art-UN1on Few who 
look upon this work will hesitate to believe that its 
peculiar brilliancy is derived from some unusual 
means; what those meaus really are, it is the duty of 
every artist to inquire and ascertain. 





character of the boy has been admi 
with. The picture is indeed one of 
ee but there are few 
whole 


with the lamb near her; : 
made out with a corres " simple 
“ae is free and sketchy. ¢ Meeling, 

No. 300. * Jessica,’ W. D 
bust—certainly as such wees po od 
but as certains i degree poi nu 
sica. The expression is not that of the 
of Shylock. The head has much the 
of lle, whose s 
been closely followed. The 
veloped in satin, which has been 
with the most felicitous accuracy, 
good work ; perhaps more than &@ good work 
yet insufficient to sustain t i 
Dyce, and making no claim whatever to 
ginal thought. 

No. 301. ‘A Woman playing 
Miss E. Core. This idea is very 
sistrum being an instrument used in the rites 
of the ancient Egyptians. The sistrum there 
fore, associated with this lady in 
tively modern attire, i i 
The figure is firmly painted and well dra 
= the work altogether manifests considerable 
ability. 

No. 305. ‘ Portrait of Lady a’ 
West. A full-length portrait. The lady is | 
seated, and attired in dark blue ware, 
coloured with a deep and rich effect. The 
work is one of great excellence, and sustains 
the character of a very excellent portrit- 
painter. 

No. 306. ‘John Knox endeavouring to re- 
strain the Violence of the People, who, ex- | 
cited by his Eloquence against the Church, 
destroyed the Altar, Missals, Images of Saints, 
&e., at Perth, 1559,’ J. P. Kwient, A.R.A. Mr. 
Knight is one of the best colourists and most 
dexterous executors in the English 
There is a richness in his effects, a 
in his colouring, and a fluency in hi 
which, at a first glance, make ° 
eae captivating ; but he should confine 
himself, we think, to pictures of a qui 
unobtrusive wrung S for where energy a 

wer are wanting, there is a deficiency 
paar conception which becomes strongly 
evident in such a subject as the present. 
None of the figures seem in eamest. John 
Knox deports himself with a coolness as if he 
were covertly enjoying the mischief going a; 
and it would be impossible to 
action or motive of several of the other persons, 
except as we are informed by the Catalogue. 
There are sad disproportions too throughout 
the figures, in many of which the head, am 
and legs do not appear to belong to the same 
individuals. Ant, however, ak capabil 
ties, and works, in whic r 
tously bad, are frequently redeemed ha 
sages of equally co ous beauty; a 
whatever may be the faults of Mr. 
picture, there is - much that is excellent 
it, that he must be a vi Bg 
who does not look at it with more gratification 


No. 307. ‘ The Sisters—Children of the Ho» 
Col. and Mrs. Dawson Damer,’ F. —_. | 
One of these heads is a profile, the other 8” 
front face. The heads exhibit 
power; they are childish, 
mirable in texture; but 
whole picture a degree of 
have not been accus 


artist. Re... 
No. 309. ‘ The Virgin 

R.A. The subject is 

not less attractive for 


to Jes. 
character 





Child,’ W. Cou 
+7 treated 








Charming on sccount of the 
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| which it is distinguished. The title is accom- 
| sanied by some lines from Milton’s Nativity 
rae but instead of the stable the artist has 
' assumed the license of seating the Virgin within 
arocky cavern, open tothesky, wherein We'see 
| Heaven's “‘ youngest teemed star.” The infant 
lies upon the knee of the Virgin, and is strongly 
| lighted by a ray which descends upon him. 
The head of the Virgin is envelo in a thin 
| white veil, which we would gladly see painted 
out,as anicety only tending to vitiate the effect. 
This picture is in the whole rey ape by 
a profound feeling which accords to this gentle- 
mana high place among the painters of the 
| poetry of scripture. 

No. 311. ‘A Weir on the Thames,’ A. Gi- 
| pert. The scene is closed in by trees, which 
| are crisply painted, but somewhat raw in co- 
| Jour. ‘The water is not sufficiently broken, and 

is deficient of relief in colour. 

No. 314. ‘ Horses—the Props tty of William 
Wi Esq.,’ E. Lanpszer, R.A. The animals 
areina field, and brought up to the foreground to 
drink from a large iron pot. There is between 
them a strong generic difference, which has 
been respected in every line and touch. In 
examining the admirable texture of their coats, 
it is astonishing to see with how little effort 
this accomplished artist produces the necessary 
effects. The less of the two is placed nearest 
the spectator, and, though it is a plain creature 
to look at, it is round, warm, and heaving with 
life. This is not all the picture: there are also 
two magpies—one by the side of the horse, 
coquetting with a marrow-bone; and it is evi- 
dent that the horse considers the bird one of 
evil omen, for while drinking his eye is turned 
towards it, and his ears are thrown back. Of 
the magpie, one more word: we beg to differ 
from the artist with respect to his size; for he 
isnot a bird of nearly three times the magni- 
tude of a horse’s hoof. 

No. 315. ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds and his 
Friends,’ M.Craxton. This is a large picture ; 
the subject is a conversazione, at which 
some of the most celebrated persons of the 
time of Reynolds are invited to assist. The 
force of the picture lies in a group on the 
right, of which Mrs. Siddons is the centre: 
the figures here compose well, but the heads 
might have been painted with more brilliancy. 
On the extreme right of the picture are Dr. 
Johnson, Goldsmith, and others, forming a 
group of themselves, without connexion with 
the others in the room, being indeed divided 
from them by a positive Aiatus, formed by the 
excessively white and obtrusive fire-place. 

Man of the portraits are striking; but it was 
ill-advised to put them in the positions in which 

| us in Sir Sed 

| 


| 


they are familiar to hua’s pictures. 
| The work would be improved in value by cer- 
tain modifications. The subject is a valuable 
je we are sorry it has not been better dealt 

No. 318. ‘Expectation,’ M. J. Crow ey. 
Evidently portraits, and very skilfully ma- 
aged ; D poy with much care; arranged 
with skill and judgment; and eloquent of an 
interesting “‘ story.”” 

No. 322. ‘ Portraits of the late Mrs. Thomp- 
*on, Xe.’ J. P. Davis. A striking and inte- 
resting family group, composed with judgment, 
but defective in colour, 
on 325. * Portrait of the Most Honourable 

¢ Marquis of Clanricarde, K.P.,’ J. SmMPson. 
: nod features are remarkable—they command 
ne to something serious already pre- 
the by the eye, and which is about to pass 

ca, *hreshold of the lips. Nothing, however, 
oat put upon e ; 
Sy to be taken off tn teeng reasons. 
o. 326. * Portrait of Miss Ward,’ G. Pat- 





= a quisitely painted. is some- 


TEX, Parts f ° > 
| me ex Sy a> enetliany Se eae 
t uneasy, but we are aware of the difficulty 
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of avoiding monotony, and bei 
pets ah y, being always suc- 
os abe * ¢ F. Danny. There is notitle 
O this picture; it is accompanied b ¢ 
tion from Wordsworth, although the substance 
of the story were evident enough without it. 
Two shipwrecked sailors have saved themselves 
by gaining the summit of a barren rock, the 
boundless sea is around them, and there is no 
hope of succour. The story is emphatically 
told, but there is a too prevalent redness in 
the picture. It is, however, a work of high 
promise. 

No. A aa Derbyshire,’ H. Daw- 
SON. is a e landscape, composed 
chiefly of the ena on each side of the 

rising 
dale, at the bottom of which flows a rapid 
current. It resembles in feeling some of the 
ictures of Ruysdael, but on the whole is 
eavy, and little relieved by the patch of rich 
herbage in the foreground. 

No. 380. ‘A Grecian Sunset,’ W. Luvton. 
A brilliant and Claude-like composition, ap- 
parently at a distance, for it is placed too high 
to admit of examination into detail. 

No. 333. ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman, and fa- 
vourite Bloodhound,’ W. Smson. A three- 
quarter length, the figure standing and wearin 
a great-coat as if prepared to go out—mark 
by much of the power which distinguishes this 
gentleman’s portraits generally. 

No. 334. ‘ Lord Charles Scott, youngest Son 
of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch,’ F. 
Grant, A. A child holding a dog by a 
ribband: he is standing in a landscape very 
freely painted. The head of this little 
is brought forward with inconceivable force. 
The work is perhaps one of the most perfect in 
the exhibition ; but the “finery” given to the 
child is a little too prominent. 

No. 335. ‘ Portrait of Sir W. Lubbock, 
Bart.’ T. Puitires, R.A. The expression of 
the countenance is agreeable and animated; 
but this is a portrait which would scarcely 
arrest the attention of any save those to whom 
the subject is known. 

No. 336. ‘ A British Man-of-War hard and 
fast on the Rocks,’ J. C. Scuerxy. The vessel 
is on the Rocks, but notin such weather nor in 
such a sea as will justify her officers under trial 
by court martial. There is in the water a hard- 
ness destructive of motion and transparency, 
and the sky accompanying the scene should 
have worn a very different aspect. 

No. 338. ‘ The Falcon,’ C. Duxes. A gentle- 
man and lady, in ancient costume, are 
here looking at a falcon on the hand 
of the former. The res are defective in 
drawing and ungraceful in treatment. They 
have very much the appearance of having 
been supplied by a recent publication, illustra- 
tive of earlier costume. It is necessary that 
such works be consulted, but they are not in- 
tended to afford figures. al 

No. 339. ‘ Christ and the Woman of Samaria, 
J. R. Hersert, A. “ And Jesus saith unto 
her ‘ I that speak unto thee amhe.’”’ These 
words and their living utterance the author of 
this work has pictured in the features of the 
Saviour; and their effect upon the woman is 
described as well with all the emotion that 
human nature can supply to Art, as with 
expression that surpasses language. Jesus is 
seated on the stones of the well, the woman 
stands opposite, and beyond the well are some 
palms to assist the effect. ‘The former is attired 
in red and blue subdued, and the latter in 
simple and appropriate drapery. The exalted 
style of this work is com to that of any 
which in modern Art are held up as the nearest 
ap hes to highest excellence. The Saviour 
is vee painted with red hair,—we know not 
from what authority, other than inveterate 
habit, and for the sake of apparently harmoni- 


t time; a sufficiently good authority— 
r the costume of some of these people is now 
much the same as it was two thousand years ago. 
This production will acquire for its author a 
— high consideration in his profession. It 
is less finished than it ought to be, and is 
marked by hastiness in its less prominent 
parts ; indeed, in the draperies of the principal 
figure we notice an absence of due labour, but 
the feeling that pervades the whole is exqui- 
site, simple, pure, and true. 

No. 340. * River Scene—Morning,’ J. Ten- 
nant. This is a very favourite effect with this 
artist, and one which he paints with the utmost 
sweetness. Some cows are standing on a tongue 
of herbage relieved by the sheen of the 
water ; some trees occupy the left of the picture, 
whence we look into a distance melting into 
light and air. All this is beautiful; but of the 
trees we have to observe they want softness, 
and that quality whereby they are made to 
yield to the wind. The grass and weeds are 
too hard and ; they look as if they would 
not bend to the foot. 

No. 341. ‘A Lane in Holm Chase, South 
Devon,’ 8. R. Percy. A green lane, shaded 
by towering trees, painted with a rich and full 
brush. Although there is much careful pencil- 
ling, there is yet a want of union in the masses, 
and a judicious toning, leaving much crudity 
in the colour. There is, withal, much in the 
manner that may be modified into excellence. 

No. 342. ‘ The last Moment of Sunset,’ F. 
Dansy, A. This isa continuation of the land- 
scape Poussin, who could not have painted bet- 
ter the departing glories of the setting sun. A 

up of trees occupies the left of the picture. 

ey are sunk in liquid shadow, and worked 
“Ss the + vq r amep J og utmost tran- 

illity prevails, broken y a cow crossing 
the wlan which reflects ‘the colour of the 
distant sky. This picture is the work of a 
mind imbued with purest classical taste, 
and may be classed among the chefs-d’ auvre of 
the British school. 

No. 343. ‘ Bruce about to receive the Sacra- 
ment on the Morni vious to the Battle of 
Bannockburn,’ J.P. Puiu. A large w 
comprehending a | figures in mili an 
clerical costume. ruce is a powe and 
martial +o ; kneels bareheaded, having 
given his helmet to a page near him, and is 
about to receive the cup from the iati 
priest. Among the crowd by whom he is sur- 
rounded there are some women, and it ma 
be asked, what they do in a field of battle 
But it may be remembered it was a num- 
ber of women, marched over a distant 
height, who assisted in the bcos Poa meh 
army by causing a panic. yo — 
are pr Ba fine, and the scene, on the whole, 
is highly impressive. Bruce, by the way, 
wears plate armour: this is an anachronism. 
We regard the work as a work of right good 
promise. It affords evidence of thought and 
industry added to genius; and is altogether 
honourable to its producer. 

No. 349. ‘ Portrait of a eg oy he = H. 
This is a full-length rait, n 
seated. This is Fouk tn tom ask tell we 
in an exhibition, from the si lowness o1 
the forehead, the deficiency of which gives to 
the countenance a forbidding expression, and 
even lowers the value of every item of the 
composition. 

No. 358. ‘The Wreck,’ W. F. Tovprrvy. 
A vessel, having been cast ashore, bo Se a 
tide: it is now night—the moon has ; 
and it is in its effect that the force of the pic- 
ture lies. The moon, however, is too bright— 
it deteriorates the = of the night-air 
lying on the princi “ 

No. 361. ‘ Jephtha’s Daughter — the last 
Day ’H. O’New. The daugh- 





colour. The woman is clad in the sim 
manner of some of the Arab tribes of 


of 
Oe A ead bab cam are here 
represented bewailing in wilderness ; 
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it is, however, “ the last day of mourn- 
ing;"” in the distance, therefore, is seen 
an escort, prepared to convey them back, in 
order to the fulfilment of the vow. In compo- 
sition, this work is somewhat artificial; the 
heads of the maidens rise in amphitheatrical 
array—the lower ones relieved by the upper, 
and the upper by the sky: it is also difficult 
to account for the manner in which they are 
supported; there is also too great a nicety 
of dress for women who have been two 
months bewailing in the mountains. More- 
over, there is not a single one of the figures 
whom the mind will associate with ideas 
of Jewish maidens. Yet the beauties of the 
work are numerous and ~— » every part 
has constituted a theme of deep thought 
to the artist. The heads are generally very 
beautiful, and the grief of the principal figure 
is expressed in a manner the most touching. 
The work will greatly augment the already 
high reputation of Mr. O'Neil; who has long 
promised to occupy a prominent station in his 
profession. 

No. 362. ‘ Passing the Cross—Brittany, ‘ F. 
Goovatt. Some peasants are going to market, 
and in passing a Calvaire are seen acknowledg- 
ing it: the men raising their hats, and the 
women crossing themselves; one woman is 
kneeling in devotion at the foot of the cross. 
We have already remarked on the fidelity with 
which this artist paints the people of Nor- 
mandy and Brittany, even to the prevalent 
national cast of countenance. ‘The present 
work is in that respect equal to others that 
have preceded it; but the colours are much 
more toned down than in those which have 
made a reputation so early. It is to be hoped 
this will not so increase as to sully the lustre 
and more than sweetness of his original style. 
The figures are mounted on the small rough 

so cheap and abundant in the country ; 
and the heads are put in with careful but broad 
finish ; and the faces wear an expression admi- 
rably adapted to the feeling of the subject. 

No. 363. ‘ Shade and Darkness--the Evening 
of the Deluge,” J. M. W. Tunner, R.A. We 
presume to read this the Eve of the Deluge— 
yet it aids us but little to the meaning of the 

icture. In the Catalogue we find a quotation 

m “* The Fallacies of Hope,’’ which suggests 
an interpretation of some of the misty imagery 
with which the picture abounds. We are to 
suppose the last awful menace in the heavens 
—the ark floating in the distance—the scared 
birds wheeling and screaming in the air, and 
the beasts wading to the ark. There is no- 
thing for an intelligent and reasonable mind to 
seize upon. e work is an extravaganza in 
Art, exemplifying the anti-climax from the 
sublime to the contemptible.* 

No. 371. ‘ Portrait of a Lady and Child,’ J. 
Parrniver. The lady ie drawn at full length 
and in black velvet: the head is much too 
amall for the other personal proportions, and 
the child she holds is inanimate and doll-like. 

No. 373. ‘ The Love Reverie,’ D. Macnez. 
A maiden seated on a bank, having a plaid 
over her shoulders, and habited otherwise in 
accordance. She is supposed to be visiting 
a spot she has frequented with her lover 
who is absent. The ~ is thrown out by 
the deep shadow of the bank ; the head is par- 
tially in shade, and the eyes are cast down, ac- 
companied with an expression of sadness which 
says all recorded in the four lines of the quo- 
tation that follow the title. The figure has 
in el part been studied with success and 
truth. 


No. 374. ‘ Landscape,’ F. W. Warrts. Trees 
on the bank of a river, the water of which is 


* Everybody will remember the story of the painter 
who was commissioned to paint the of the 
Israelites through the Red , and ae uced a 
sheet of red-coloured canvas; demanding imagina- 


ation to picture the Israelites as having passed over. 
ptians as all drowned. ~ : 


and the 





cold and opaque; a like degree of heaviness 
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prevails in other parts of the work, the best of 
which is the largest tree, though in the ay 
so much white has been used, as to render it 
flat and ineffective. 

No. 375. ‘ Chateau Gaillard, on the Seine,’ 
C. R. Staytey. This famous seat, we believe 
of the Bishops of Rouen, is seen in this view 
rising with its many towers on the right bank 
of the river. The place is represented with 
fidelity, but the colour of the picture seems 
faulty. The artist is always pleasing, agreea- 
ble, and true to nature; and his pictures are 
distinguished for accuracy. 

No. 376. * * * C. Lanpseer, A. 

“ The monks of Melrose made good kaill 

On Fridays when they fasted ; 
They neither wanted beef nor ale 
As long as their neighbours’ lasted.” 

We are here invited to what is termed, on the 
banks of the Tweed, ‘‘ a kettle of fish ’’—that 
is to say, a “ red fish,” transported from the 
eddying current of that famous and romantic 
river into the seething whirl of a cauldron 
boiled with sticks upon the greensward. We 
are in sight of “bonny Melrose,” and- have 
fallen into excellent company—that of the 
Abbot, one or two of the brethren, and some 
sportsmen, whom we should, in the phrase of 

urns, designate as of the “ram stam squad.” 
The sportsmen had established themselves on 
the verdant grass, with a venison pasty and 
plenty of wine—Bordeaux, of course, that was 
the favourite beverage in those parts—when a 
descent of the brethren takes place, and 
they unceremoniously help the ves to the 
viands they like best. There is much ability 
manifested in this picture; so, indeed, there 
is in all the productions of the artist, although 
it rarely approaches genius. But we can 
scarcely consider this work as an advance; it 
is not, indeed, to our thinking, equal to his 
pictures produced some three or four years 
ago. We cannot but consider, therefore, that 
he is more indebted to his “luck ’’ than to his 
merit for the out-of-proportion sum he re- 
ceived for the picture from the Art-Union sub- 
scriber, who was also more fortunate than de- 
serving. 

No. 377. ‘ The Sepulchre,’ M. Craxton. A 
naked figure is here lying with the head sup- 
ported on “the sepulchre;”” but we cannot 
agree with the artist in his method of treating 
the subject. Such a display of the anatomy 
of the human form, with every appearance of 
attenuation from disease, is certainly revolting. 
Apart from this objection, there is much ex- 
cellent work in this picture. 

No. 379. ‘Portrait of a Gentleman,’ R. 

Roruweit. The head is painted with that 
brilliancy which distinguishes the artist. The 
other parts are made out in a manner to sup- 
port the principal light. It is perhaps one of 
the best male portraits in the collection. 
_ No. 382. ‘The Rival Pets—a portrait,’ J. 
Sant. A lady, full length, habited in light 
satin. She is playing with a cockatoo, which 
sits upon her right arm. The figure is egregi- 
ously tall, being some eight or nine heads in 
height, and the character of the portrait is ex- 
travagant in its theatrical taste. The head is 
well painted, but the person is overdone in 
dress, and the whole work is marked by affec- 
tation. 

No. 384. ‘The Meeting of Hetty Hutter and 
Wah-ta-wah on the Banks of the Glimmer 
Glass,” A. D. Cooper. The subject is from 
the “‘ Deer-Slayer,” and the picture presents 
Hetty and the Indian woman seated among 
the rocks at the brink of the river, and near 
them acanoe drawn up clear of the current. 
Hetty is a damsel so coarse that she sinks 
in comparison with her Indian companion. 
snes is not a Py wpe intelligence between 

e ; and the other of the pict 
aa ai spailhapas 





No. 385. ‘Light and Colour (Goéthe’s 








theory )—the Morning after Deluge * 
writing the Book of he J Moses 
Turner. Each successive = 
some production by thi eminent 
more absurd than ye ing: to on 
insane stars will ultimately loot ho ~ 
possible to sa - Amida uctionof “ Gosih, 
theory,” bright with all the unalloyed we 
of the palette, sits a in the 
which a serpent is falling, Mr. Thee 
Seay eager “ in a position to make any m4 
ment he pleases u the nature of his 
friends—and we ion full san that there = 

: —, se hay laud anything he did 

ut he is fast losing the suffrages sensible 
part of the community, who ey 
do anything without a reason, and expectothes 
to be able to plead a sufficient cause for what 
they do. No vindication of such pictures 
this can be brought forward, nor can ae a 
admirers of such works say in what consists 
their real value. To the artist himself we 
ary oe the —_ given by Falstaf’ to 

wstol, and entreat him to discourse 
a mg of wit —— 

No. 386. ‘ The Visit of the Vi 
a Reduced Family,’ T. F. Pas a 
is much here that is well intended, but the 
whole is feeble in character and coarse in exe. 
cution. 

No. 388. ‘ 


ayes Commo —Stud 
from Nature,’ w a Kaas y 


- F. Wiruertveroy, R.A. 


Valuable for the success with which the per- | 
iven, but by no | 


spective of the Common is 
means comparable with the pictures 
this pa tag , 

No. 389. ‘ Flemish Courtship,’ W. Err, 
R.A. This is a subject of a complexion very 
different from those generally treated by this 
gentleman. A Flamande is leaning on a copper 
water a, and so receiving the a ape of 
her Flamand, a youth wearing a rouge 
on a head very picturesque. But the charm of 
this picture centres in the head of the woman, 
which is coquettishly set off by a high lace cap 
with long ears; her head is by an 
originality rarely met with. 

No. 396. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. W. Jackson, Bir- 
kenhead,’ T. H. Inumpee. A lady, drawn full 
length, - yo velvet. There are few por- 
traits in the Exhibition more soundly painted. 
The figure is gracefully, and without effort at 
attitude or affectation, introduced into a bri- 
liant landscape, standing on the steps of s 
magnificent mansion, the lordly entrance to 4 
baronial hall. The flesh-tones are remarkably 
true, and the dresses and ies are admil- 
ably wrought. We have, indeed, seldom seen 
velvet more accurately copied. The work is 
calculated to do the painter much service, # 
a time when competition in a most profitable 
branch of the Arts is as eager and zealous 
it is honourable. 


No. 397. ‘The Fortune-Hunter,’ R. Ra | 


GRAVE, A. 
“ Neglects a love on affection built 
For vain indifferense, if but double-gilt.” 

The scene is in the hands of three persons, 

who enact to admiration the part committed 

to them, as to the immediate thougi 

the detail of the aarmtive que © So te 

what ambiguous. It would appear i 

fortune-hunter pays 4 visit to a hay ) 

attached to him, and at the same time 7 
i, another possessed , 


of the 
and the painful agitation and uneasiness 
lady within al 








Year brings fo 















No. 398. ‘ Watering Cattle,’ E, WitutaMs. 
4 wooded landscape, with water, cows, and a 
broken foreground. The trees are painted with 

t firmness of touch ; but they are assuredly 
among the most difficult objects in nature to 
int well, since imperfections in their structure 
ue so obvious and offensive. There is a de- 
ficiency here of intermediate gradations, and 
the colour is crude. 

No. 407. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Gurwood,’ A 
Morton. The lady is seated, and painted at 
half length. The execution of the head is of 
the highest order of this class of Art, but the 
bust and person are gigantesque ; and so con- 
gas is the disproportion as to be a real 

t. 

No. 409. ‘ View in the Medway,’ C. Sran- 
newb, R.A. Beit as it may, this view in ourown 
land comes to the heart more warmly than even 
the sunniest prospects in classic Italy. The 

| picture consists of nothing—nothing at all, ex- 
cept afew hulks, a boat, a brig, and the ever- 
fretting waters of the estuary; but with what 
surpassing beauty of effect are these simple ele- 
ments combined! We are placed, as it were, 
upon the water ; look into it and feel its mo- 
tion. This is ne plus ultra of marine painting. 
No. 410. ‘ A Scene from the Heart of Mid 
Lothian,’ A. Fraser. The impersonations 
are those of Butler, old Deans, and his daughter, 
and the scene of the colloquy, the house of 
Douce Davie. It illustrates one of the pas- 
sages of deep pathos so abundant in this novel; 
but the artist has recourse rather to action than 
to the countenance, for the expression of 
emotion. The composition of the picture is 
unobjectionable, and the light passing in 
at the window and falling on the figures 
contributes to their value; but there is in the 
whole an affectation of looseness of manner, 
anda contempt of colour, which detract con- 
siderably from the merit of the performance. 
No. 412. ‘ Evening,’ T. Creswick, A. In 
this work the artist has been less careful of 
finish than in other works on these walls; he 
here relaxes the stringent observances peculiar 
to his works, and we think detrimentally to the 
picture : but in effect it is equal to the best 
things he has ever done ; the near parts of the 
landscape are filled by a river and its banks, 
from the more distant of which rises a group of 
trees brought forward by the fading light of the 
western sky, for the sum has recently sunk 
below the horizon. It is in the foliage that we 
cannot well spare the touch, which, although 
individualizing the leaves has at the same time 
reconciled them in swaying masses of light and 
shadow ; albcit, however different in execution, 
we acknowledge the sentiment of the work, 
pa comes ae ee full force to all who have 
perception of the beautiful in the varyin 
phases of nature. : 
No, 413. ‘ Interior of an Irish Cottage,’ N. 
Coxpy. A very clever and accurate copy of one 
of the “ bettermost” Irish cottages. ‘The fur- 
mture and et-ceteras have been carefully con- 
sidered and skilfully introduced. 
_ No. 414. ‘Low Water on the Coast near 
Searborough,’ A Cunt. A beach view, with 
|e occupying the right of the picture; 
feature of the composition, with its ir- 
tes, is carried into the distance with 
i. + eer effect. The shore is shin- 
.7’ and relieved by water left by the receding 
tide. There is breadth in th plete as a 
whole, but too much pains has been bestowed 
| ™strewing the foreground with pebbles and 
=. which displease the eye as much as 

Y would fret the foot. It is necessary to 
*xpress this, but it should be done in a man- 
ingens less positive. 

| p yo 415. ‘Market Figures crossing a Ford,’ 
at Lae, R.A. An unqualified daylight 
erein everything is represented with 

‘colour. The life of the picture lies in a party 

a brook in their cart as returning from 
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market. The water is crossed by a rude 
bridge, beyond which rise some lofty trees 
with leaves yet young in eolour. Upon these 
trees the brush has fallen with a full and free 
touch, perféctly describing the Manifold rich- 
ness of leaf over leaf. In this valuable picture 
the best traits of the accomplished artist are 
discoverable; but in the water there is an 
apparent rapidity of current which would have 
justified its being a little more broken on the 
surface. 

No. 416. ‘Scene from Moliére,’ C. R. 
Lesuz, R.A. The scenes painted by this 
artist from the French drama possess the ex- 
traordinary merit of being life pictures, 
rather than enacted colloquies. He trans- 
lates the drama into actual life, while so 
many of our painters carry sober reali- 
ties to the outrance of stage effect. This 
is the famous scene wherein M. Purgon 
leaves his patient to the merciless course of a 
list of evils, sufficient to destroy a frame of 
cast-iron. The figures are four, the principal 
of whom are the malade and his physician, 
who is quitting the room with the words, 
**J’ai & vous dire que je vous abandonne a 
votre mauvaise constitution, 4 l’intempérie de 
- bese yg 4 la féculence de vos humeurs.”” 

. Purgon is an incomparable epi in the 
characteristics of the de ts does at 
the period supposed. He is exquisitely 
dressed, and the bitter denunciation of his 
look says more than is expressed in the text. 
He speaks, through Leslie, in a strain of 
irate emotion, more deep than through Moliére. 
The eye, and the lip, and the bursting fury of 
the manner say more than the written words. 
The patient seems already overwhelmed by the 
catalogue of diseases to which he is resigned ; 
his look is powerfully deprecative of the doc- 
tor’s wrath. Toinette stands behind his chair, 
and her phrase, “ C’est fort bien fait,” is 
outdone by her countenance ; indeed, the pic- 
ture is one entirely of character, and in the 
spirit in which it is painted has been very rarely 
equalled, and never a 

No. 417. ‘The Chil of Lord Clinton,’ 
Mrs. J. Ropertson. We do not remember to 
have before observed a picture so large by this 
lady. It comprehends portraits of a numerous 
family of children, who are disposed with the 
best effect in arichly-furnished room. This is 
a work whereon very great labour has been be- 
stowed, with the happiest results ; indeed, a 
work of such power as to challenge comparison 
with the best of its class. The various 
ages of the children are accompanied by most 
= character—generally a remarkable 
deficiency in infantine portraiture. 

WEST ROOM. 

No. 423. ‘Solomon Eagle exhorting the 
People to Repentance, during the Plague of 
the Year 1665,’ P. F. Pootz. All who have 
been acquainted with the style of the author of 
this extraordinary work cannot help expressing 
astonishment at a vast and sudden display of 

wer, for which they had not been pre 

any previous announcement. | It isa e 
picture, in which is summed up, in epitome, all 
the horrors of the direst virulence of the pesti- 
lence. It refers immediately to Defoe : Solomon 
Eagle is, of course, the principal figure; he 
stands naked in the middle of the picture, 

reaching, with a pan of burning charcoal on 
his head. The expression of his countenance 
is carried beyond the iacal, it is almost 
demoniacal, but it is tempest, by relief from 
other parts of the figure, declaring the spirit to 
be vehemence of and not violence of 
action. There is one circumstance, however, 
in the management of this figure injurious to 
the composition —he is preaching, not 80 much 
to those around him, as to the spectator; and is 
thus independieds of Ow rest of oe pase cages | 
i efoe to ’ 

The artist has read rr often: his 





somewhat too painfully fo 
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picture is, accordingly, brimful of the horrors of 
the time he has chosen to illustrate. The locale 
seems the door of a public-house, where are 
seated some of the reckless roysters, who betook 
themselves to the most desperate excesses even 
while their friends were dropping around them ; 
one of these falls dead with the cards in his 
hand. On the right of the picture a co is 
let down from a window ; and, on the eA, 8 
woman, raving mad, is rushing into the street, 
in almost a state of nudity; look where you 
may on the canvas, it is rife with allusion to the 
pestilence; in its beginning, its progress, its 
crisis, and results, nowhere is there any help 
save to a loathsome grave, and nowhere any 
consolation ; for Eagle himself speaks rather of 
despair than hope. Of all who see this picture 
not one will call it beautiful, but must 
acknowledge it a wonderful work of Art; it is 
one of those which sink deep into the memory— 
an unerring evidence in favour of works of Art. 
It is peculiar, we may ong euiginal, in style, but, 
on examination, we can detect, in the handling, 
the known manner of the artist. We cannot, at 
a moment, remember any other work similar in 
feeling and execution to com with it, save 
the ‘ Wreck of the Medusa ; ° we can offer the 
artist no higher praise. The exhibition of this 
work forms, indeed, an epoch in the Arts. It 
is not too much to say that no work, uced 
in our time, has so suddenly arrested our ad- 
miration—so suddenly elevated its producer 
from a comparatively humble station to the 
very foremost rank in his profession. The 
picture is one for which we challenge com- 

tition, among all the schools of Europe. Mr. 

oole must be hereafter classed among the 
great artists of the age and country. 

No. 421. ‘The Death,’ R. Ansprur. A 
noble stag has here been overtaken by the 

just as he was about to take to the water ; 
he is in a shallow, surrounded by the dogs, 
which are fastening on him. The picture is 
very large, cold in tone, and aoe too much 
cut up for agreeable effect. Yet it is evidently 
true ; the actual transcript of a veritable scene. 

No. 422. ‘ Portraits of Mrs. H. J. Johnston 
and Child,’ J. Woov. The lady is dressed in 
maroon velvet, seated, and holds the child; 
both are substantial, round, and lifelike. It is 
a brilliant and unaffected work, the object of 
the artist having been substance and anima- 
tion, and in this he has amply succeeded. 

No. 425. ‘ Miss Herbert,’ Mrs. J. Rosext- 
son. This isa miniature in oil; one of those 
charming little works which have ens for 
the lady a reputation so extensive. ‘The figure 


is full and has just descended some 
stairs. The movement is ul to the 
highest degree ; face and neck are 


broad in manner, but yet equal in finish to an 
ivory miniature. The dress is white satin, 
painted in most perfect imitation of the ma- 
terial. — No. 426. ‘The Baroness Lionel de 
Rothschild and Children’ is by the same lady, 
and in the same style. There are many figures 
in this inimitable composition—the principal, 
that of a lady dressed in blue velvet, surrounded 
by children, and an infant in a cradle near her. 
gn of these valuable miniatures is 


much heightened by the ~ of circum- 
tanci —these, for instance, being 
we ant furniture o 


in a room, the rich and 
which is disposed and 
address. 

No. 427. ‘ Portrait of Ambrose Hussay, Esq., 
High Sheriff of the we of Wilts, 1841, 
Mrs. W. Carpenter. A full-length portrait of 
a gentleman in a court-dress, but treated with 
so much graceful simpli pe ocean S 
ceremony and stiffness. importance of the 


ion } enele 5 ini by the large 
folds of the curtain behind ; the st 4 however, 
of the work is such as many of the 
other sex might imitate with advantage. 

No. 432. ‘Shrimpers and Mentors on the 


iled with infinite 
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Sands of St. Michael, Normandy,’ E. W. 
Cooxr. An extensive plain of sand is opened 
before us, here and there diversified with stag- 
nant pools left by the tide. We see in the dis- 
tance the famous Mont St. Michel breaking 
the line of the horizon. The figures in the 
lower part of the canvas are some shrimpers, 
and a man upon horseback: a grey horse, to 
which this artist seems as much attached as 
Wouvermans. This composition, as far as it 
goes, is the best we have ever seen by this 
artist, who has here remedied many of the de- 
fects we have observed in preceding works; it 
is indeed a view of a high degree of merit. 

No. 447. ‘Cleopatra,’ Mrs. W. Carpenter. 
She is recumbent on a couch, and supported by 
cushions; a Nubian slave stands by her, hold- 
ing a nautilus shell mounted as a drinking-cup. 
The drawing of the figure is skilful, and in 
character it is markedly coincident with his- 
torical truth. ' 

No. 449. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Coningham,’ J. 
Linnett. The simplicity of this gentleman’s 
portraits approaches, perhaps, a little too near 
the homely. is, however, ‘‘ simple though 
it be,”’ is a beautiful work, and one of the best 
in colour we have ever seen from his pencil. 

No. 452. ‘The Finishing Touch,’ R. Farrier. 
A lady of a certain age attired in the manner 
of the latter part of the last century, is applying 
* the finishing touch” of carmine before a look- 
ing-glass, previously to joining some friends 
who are waiting for her in an adjoining room. 
This is a very pointed satire, extremely well 
rounded off in composition, and most carefully 
followed out in the painting. 

No. 453. *‘ The Church of Stamford-on-Avon, 
Warwickshire,’ D. Ronexts, R.A. The simple 
interior of an English country church, coloured 
with all the sweetness which constitutes a main 
beauty in the works of this celebrated painter, 
under whose hand the most commonplace 
elements become highly picturesque. There 
are ancient monuments in the church, and 
abundance of stained glass, which has its full 
value in contrast with the plainness of the 
architecture. 

No. 456. ‘The Gamekeeper’s Lodge,’ J. 
Starx. The lodge is an unimportant feature 
of the picture, the principal objects of which 
are some fine oaks and birch trees, surrounded 
by scenery much like that of Windsor Park. 
Every care has been exercised to give distinc- 
tive character to the trees, and with the best 
result, but a defect in the work is its want of 
fresh and cool colour. 

No. 467. ‘A Girl of Sorrento Spinning,’ W. 
Coiuns, R.A. She stands on a terrace hold- 
ing some flax, which, with the aid of her knee, 
she is twisting into thread; the same method 
er by the earliest generations of man- 

ind. She looks sufficiently Italian, and the 

landscape is Italian, pointing at once to a 
nationality without any broad and vulgar 
suggestion — so often deemed necessary to 
instruct the spectator. The landscape, after 
the manner of the artist, is put in with un- 
qualified local colour. 

No. 459. ‘Jaques and the Wounded Deer,’ 
C. Stonnovse. This is too tame for the pri- 
meval aspect of the scenery befitting the sub- 
ject. The trees here seem to have been planted, 
and the water to be artificial. The dark me- 
tallic green hue of the foliage is such as is never 
seen in the generous colour of forest trees. 
Brughel and others afford examples of this, but 
such eccentricities are not to be followed. 
** Nous avons changé tout cela, nous autres— 
et tant mieux.” 

No. 462. ‘The Smuggler’s Retreat,’ J. Har- 
woop. There is not enough here to constitute 
a retreat, the smuggler himself filling the can- 
— the a is high; the detail is, there- 
ore, not visible, but the colour appe 
brilliant. _ 

No. 463. 


A. E_more. The 
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narrative here relates to the future, and points 
to the past. A young monk, recently pro- 
fessed, is seated at the door of his convent, 
while his former companions are seen at a 
short distance in full enjoyment of their 
favourite relaxations; there is a deep senti- 
ment in the history, but, from the ition of 
the picture, it is difficult to speak of the 
manner of itsexecution. That it is good, how- 
ever, we have no doubt; for the artist mani- 
fested considerable ability prior to his visit to 
Italy, where he has passed two or three years ; 
and, from some examples recently exhibited at 
the British Institution, we are justified in 
considering that his time has not been ill 
spent. He sends but one picture to the 
Royal Academy, and that picture should cer- 
tainly have been better hung. It is sadly dis- 
heartening to a young artist, after years of 
anxious toil and anxious hope, to find that, as 
far as the constituted judges are concerned, 
his hopes blighted and his toil of none avail. 
Mr. Elmore will, nevertheless, get over this 
barrier in his way, grievous and injurious 
though it be. 

No. 464. ‘Italian Bowlers—scene in the 
Court-yard of an Osteria,’ R. M‘Innes. This 
is a large picture, comprehending many figures, 
which, together with the scene of action, are 
characteristic of the country and the class of 
men among whom bowling is a favourite 
amusement ; the whole is, undoubtedly, very 
near to the life, but the work is cut up by un- 
meaning shadows, so harsh and positive as to 
be spots in the picture. 

No. 465. ‘ Portrait of the late Sir John 
Jacob Buxton, Bart.,’ H. P. Brices, R.A. 
Marked by the breadth and firmness of this 
gentleman's usual manner, but we observe 
generally, in those portraits, that the studied 
roundness of the head is never carried into the 
figure : this is an error of practice so inveterate, 
that sometimes likeness in the other parts of 
the person is entirely overlooked. 

No. 467. ‘Pal Al, or Scotch Hop,’ J. E. 
Lauper. Some children are assembled before 
the door of a cottage, amusing themselves with 
this game, which is too well known to require 
description here; other figures stand near, 
adult and aged, variously disposed ; all drawn 
with extreme force and perfect accuracy, and 
painted with a corresponding power. Colour 
is sparingly used ; the effect, however, of the 
work would not be injured by this, but that it is 
too flat in general colour, and much weakened 
by the manner of painting the distant trees. 

No. 468. ‘ Going to Service,’ R. Repcrave, 
A.R.A. Great ingenuity has been exerted to 
render the story perfect; every part of the 
canvas contains some allusion to the main 
incident, thrown in so judiciously as to ap- 
= in the proper place. A girl is about to 

save her home in the country to proceed to 
town, te a place procured for her at Lady 
Fashion's, somewhere at the west-end; and her 
mother, an invalid, gives her excellent advice 
touching the eo to which she is about 
to be exposed, while her younger sister takes 
leave with tears. Effective narrative and de- 
lineative truth have been the artist's principal 
view here, and his purpose is perfectly an- 
swered. Each of the figures sustains perfectly 
the part allotted to it, without the slightest 
impertinence to interrupt the smooth currency 
of the history. 

No. 470. ‘Tintern Abbey — Evening,’ H. 
Jursum. The materials of this composition 
are such as we find in the simplest water- 
colour drawings. ‘The river is a principal ob- 
ject in the picture: on the right bank of it is 
seen the ruins of Tintern among trees, and 
thrown into shadow. Upon the right of the 
picture are some trees put in with a firm and 
fullepencil; and on the left a portion of the 
foreground lighted into rich and warm colour. 
This artist gives an excellent account of the 


7 [=> 
locality. The work is executed with ao... 
a cety 8 d With a sweet. 

No. 471. ‘ Sorrento, Ba ’ 
Linton. We view the pe eM un W. 
lies below in deep shadow, which fone it 
positively to the houses on the right > hed 
picture. Vesuvius appears in the dj 
which is rendered with a soft and Ky ae 

No. 472. * Waterfall at St. 
near Tintagel, Cornwall,’ D. 
Notwithstanding the title, 
yews is 2 moa figure—a maiden ; 
a rocky and rapid current, carryi head 
a brown pitcher of water. On eancn 
composition is the cascade, falling from preci- 
see which seem to enclose the water-bearer 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of drawing, 

ting, and expression, shown by the r 

ut, unless it be a portrait thus romantically 
circumstanced, the dress is by no means in 
character with the vocation and the condition 
of life to which the damsel should belong. The 
dress, arranged in every fold toa nicety, and 
the style of presence, are those of a maiden of 
condition rusticating for amusement. The 
gushing current, the stones, and impending 
banks, are inimitably drawn, as is also the 
whining and dripping-wet dog, the faithful 
poursuivant of her infirm footsteps. 

No. 473. ‘ Portrait of Robert Bald, Eso., 
F.R.S.E., &c.,’ J. W. Gorpon, A.R.A. 
this excellent work the universal dark or red- 
curtain background is rejected for a plain li 
background, by which ‘the figure haere skills 
relieved. He is seated in a plain chair, and 
holds a letter. The head is among the very 
best that have of late years been : it 
is round, full ; and the features, full of the glow 
of life, express a consciousness of your pre- 
sence. 

No. 474. * An old Pollard,’ A. Prizst. The 
venerable and failing tree is apparently a willow, 
decaying by the side of a river, overshadowed 
by foliage, against which it is made to tell too 
conspicuously ; but the work is too high for 
closer inspection. 

No. 478. ‘ Digby Cayley, Esq.,’ B. R. Pavix- 
ENER. A three-quarter length portrait, stand- 
ing with, what seems to be, a plaid thrown over 
the arm. The figure is endowed with an easy 
movement, extremely difficult of expression m 
portraiture, wherein there is so much thatis 
conventional, that, after the acquisition of « 
certain degree of practical facility, artists, solely 
occupied in the production of portraits, paint 
little more than & heads of their sitters, and, 
for the rest, depend on experience. 

No 481. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. W. W. Ogboure, 
J. Lucas. The lady is — upon a c 
balustrade, in a position perfectly 
arms and hands ire finely drawn, and the whole 
is easy and unaffected. 

N wd 483. ‘Interior of the Cathedral at Piss, 
with the Lamp, the oscillations of which = 
said to have suggested to Galileo the ine 
measurement of time by the Pendulum; he ® 
supposed to be contemplating its — 
Ss. A. Hart, Taine An interior, Thee 
insipid, from being nearly all white. a | 
large bronze lamp hangs in the ad | 
Galileo stands below. But little, at -_s 5 | 
be made of the aay | and even here | d 
nothing suggestive of the sup’ incident, 

No. 485, * The Sailor, engaged to Marry fet 
his next Voyage, returns with a — 
carries him to his Grave,’ beth a 
“Sti she nursed him: tender thoughts meas" 
en ee Sneed and hopes ‘apd views sublime, | 
To her he came to die.” ia » | 
The subject is derived from Crabbe i bat 
and the feeling of the lines has been ‘once: | 
transferred to the canvas. The scene 
tage interior, presented in the su 
half light. The dying sailor A 
chair, and beside him kneels 
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ing his hand in an agony of 
olding his eye becoming fixed in 
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wat has felt the full force of the description. 
We read Crabbe’s story in the picture, which 


| has, within it, the point that renders all de- 


geription beyond unnecessary. It is—a-most 
beautiful, although a most painful, picture. 

No. 499. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Romeo Coates, 
indy of R. Coates, Esq.,’ H. Littey. This isa 
full-length, and is a fine style of female por- 
trait, though the artist has communicated to 
his figure a movement too epic to set the 
spectator at ease with her. The work has been 
designed and executed in the best manner, save 
the background, which looks artificial, but yet 
is well adapted to throw out the figure. 

No. 501. ‘The Castle and Village of Ehren- 
burg, near the Moselle,’ C. Deane. The 
lower part of the canvas is filled by some houses 
of the village, picturesque in some degree, as is 
the greater part of the domestic architecture 
in the district where the scene lies; beyond 
these, at a little distance, rises the castle, but 
itis thrown in, in a manner fatally cold and 
opaque. Much more assuredly might have been 
made of the view; the near houses are hard 
and inharmonious in colour, and the eye ought 


| tohave been conducted to and from the build- 


ings on both sides by some connecting objects. 

No. 502. ‘ An Incident in the Life of Napo- 
leon,’ G. Harvey. The canvas here speaks 
out and at once; the story is definite 
and intelligible. The anecdote is given in the 
catalogue, but it is superfluous. The scene is 
one on which a battle has been fought; it is a 
moonlight night, and Napoleon, accompanied 
only by one or two of his staff, passing near 
a body, alarmed the faithful dog watch- 
ing by his dead master, which is repre- 


| sented as growling in defiance at Napoleon. 
| The subject is powerfully handled, but the 
| picture is badly coloured, although the effect 


is good; and this was equally attainable with 


| colour of greater truth and purity. 


No. 504. ‘A Moorish Girl.’ A. Gerppes, 


| AR.A. A life-sized head and bust, but distin- 


uishable as Moorish in nothing except colour. 
e features are such as we see daily, and 


| might be afforded by an ordinary model. 


No. 505. ‘The Infant Moses and his Mother,’ 
W. Erry, R.A. There is little of sentiment or 
remote allusion in this picture; it describes a 
simple act, the exposure of the child by his 
mother, who is yet stooping over him, as Tying 
before her. The work is in fact a study of a 
Woman stooping, painted in the average man- 
ner of the author. 

No. 506. ‘The Gipsy Camp,’ H. J. Bopprxe- 
tox. They are encamped in a lane, and have 


| chosen the shade of some overhanging oaks, 
| Whereof the picture is mainly constituted. 


ciently made out. 


work evinces great improvement in the 
style of the artist; it is throughout harmoniously 
coloured, and the trees are successful in imita- 
ton of nature, 
No. 507. ‘Portrait of William Sharman 
Crawford, Esq., M.P.,’ J. P. Kyiout, A. 


S portrait is powerful and effective ; eve 
Part is firmly painted. 7 
na 508. ‘The Supper at Emmaus,’ J. 

INNELL, 


. In this frequently-painted subject, 
* moment chosen is that of breaking the 
: here also it is the point of time 
——. The Saviour is seated between the 
ja to whom he offers the bread, at which in- 
ob eyes are opened; he is seated with 
the yee the remaining light in the sky, 
ae ing far spent ; but these circum- 
wr S scarcely justify the very positive 
of tN ng over the features, the purpose 
a 0 18 not sufficiently evident: if it have 
i, ry to the opposing light, it is to 
tine,’ if it be otherwise intended, the dis- 
von between the Saviour and the other 
utes 1s, with respect to substance, not sutfi- 
The work is the result of 
g, and the recognition by Cleopas 
her is pointedly told. 


deep feelin 
and the ot 


rahi 


— ee 





No. 512. ‘P trait of Miss Revel,’ J. G. 
MuppLeTon. i is a portrait that would 
higher distinction, even among many of much 

pretensions; the- head-is a—charmi 
study, and the entire figure is richly endow 
with feminine grace.i 

No. 513. ‘ Gipsies Reposing,’ de Haves. 
This is more like a party rusticating, @ Ja 
Bohemienne, than veritable gipsies. However 
well a picture may be executed, such a de- 
parture from truth is at once destructive of its 
principal interest. The subject is by no means 
adapted for a picture so e artist 
would succeed better on a smaller scale. 

No. 516. ‘ Angelica descending to the Earth 
from the Flying Horse, after she had been 
rescued a Pn from being devoured by 
the Sea Monster,’ J. Severn. In painting 
poetry, it is not a mere literal reduction from 
the text that we look for; the artist must 
essay to catch the inspiration of the poet, 
otherwise his picture is a mere inanimate 
production. e subject of this work 
is from Ariosto, but it is too literally read 
from the poem. There is in the compo- 
sition everything that ought to be there, 
but the whole comes forward with a pro- 
priety tediously prosaic. Ruggiero is setting 
down elica, a naked figure, very like the 
Venus. is, in se, may be no fault; but all 
similar reminiscences should be studiously 
avoided. The classic grace, severe truth, and 
exceeding purity of Mr. Severn are universally 
admitted ; they are unfortunately qualities far 
too rare in modern Art, and it may be that we 
do unwisely in seeming to censure a system 
we would fain see more general; but a little 
more study of nature may be most serviceably 
added to a thorough knowledge of Art. 

No. 518. ‘ Watering Cattle—Evening,’ T.S. 
Coorer. This picture is painted with all the 
sweetness of the earlier works of the artist, 
and combines some of the best qualities of 
the English and Dutch schools; many of the 
defects of which we have had to complain are 
here remedied: the sky is pure, airy, and 
bright; and the foreground colours are re- 
lieved of a certain heaviness observable in pre- 
ceding pictures. It consists of a few cows, 
some water, and a willow-tree, all charmingly 
described. In the last there prevails, how- 
ever, too much sharpness of touch. 

No. 519. ‘The Lady M t Lyttleton,’ 
F. Grant, A. A small full-length, the lady 
being seated on a bank beneath a tree. She is 
habited in white, and in a manner extremely 
simple. We cannot speak too highly of this 
little portrait: it is purely national in style; 
strongly so; and, in its approach to the sweet- 
ness of Reynolds, will stand a comparison with 
the best works of its class. 

No. 520. ‘ Tintagel Castle, the Birthplace of 
Arthur,’ W. Cottinewoop. A rocky nook in 
an iron-bound coast, with the castle in the 
distance. A storm is here attempted, with 
a sea breaking furiously against the cliffs; 
but in effect and in manner it would be dif- 
ficult to point out a more signal failure. 
It is matter of extreme surprise that such 
ictures should at all be received, and, having 
Soon admitted, should be exposed in places so 
favourable as this occupies. 

No. 523. ‘ Portrait of John Wilson, Esq., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, Edinburgh, 
R. 8. Lavper. Years ago, Christopher North 
(splendide mendaz) told us of his growing infir- 
mities, but he seems suddenly ey green 

ain—* neque viget quicguam simile aut secun- 
dum.” That long veir becomes him, but by 
no means that austerity of countenance, whic 
is a misconstruction on the part of the artist, 
who otherwise has done his sitter ample justice, 
and carried the portrait even to a picture. He 
looks too much in the mood to criticise—pray 
heaven he had no book of ours before him 
when to the eye of the painter he looked thus ! 
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Yet it will not be difficult to perceive how 
completely that stern brow might unbend, and 
the young, erous, and kindly heart of the 
great critic shine upon it. 

Not 530. ‘Mrs, Strutt and Child,’ F. Grant, 
A. A small portrait, with the figure at full 
len h, seated on a bank and under a tree, the 
child standing by the lady. In feeling and exe- 
cution this is so much like the other small por- 
trait already spoken of, as apparently to form a 
pendant to it. It is even more beautiful than 
the other: the background is free, but incom- 
parably coloured and wrought. 

No. 531. ‘On Derwent Water, looking to- 
wards Borrowdale,’ W. J. Buackiock. ‘Lake 
scenery, with portions of it tolerably painted ; 
but there are in the foreground two trees dotted 
into the picture in a manner extremely offen- 
sive to the eyes they are comparable to nothing 
in nature: the object is hicety and a clean 
touch ; but if nature and breadth be not sub- 
stituted, works brought forward in such a style 
can bear no value. 

No. 533. ‘On the River Lynn, North De- 
von,’ P, W. Eren. A close wooded subject. 
The distant hills are shown with creditable 
feeling, and the trees of the middle of the 
pam are effective; but the rocks in the 
oreground are painted up to be spots in the 
picture. It is most strange that in composi- 
tions formed of similar materials the like error 
is so often observable. 

No. 534. ‘ The Last Appeal,’ F. Stonr. One 
of those gentle subjects so full of the graceful 
sentiment, in picturing which, the artist is 
so distinguished. ‘The chaste propriety which 
marks every part of this ss is beyond all 
praise. ‘The story of the picture is told with 
a truth and judgment that we have seldom 
seen 8 : the youth has been rejected 
more than once; the rejection has eaten into 
his heart ; the passion has entwined itself with 
his existence, grown with his growth, strength- 
ened with his strength; his worn and anxious 
face contrasts with the full, soft, and (but for a 
time) melancholy features of the girl, who has 
not jilted or coquetted, but cannot love him: 
she has told him so frequently, but he has 
hoped and despaired so often, that he ven- 
tured to hope once more. His dress bespeaks 
him a student; a poet certainly, for love and 
poetry are one; there is intense fecling and 
power in his agitated features; and she is 
sorry, very sorry, but she cannot give him her 
heart, and is too simple and too pure to gre 
her hand without it. We congratulate Mr. 
Stone upon another triumph; the conception 
and execution of this picture are most admira- 
ble—touching, and full of the best expression ; 
reading a page of life and character, and most 
emphatically telling a story. 

No. 535. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Cuppage,’ R. 
Roruwe.t. The female portraits of this gen- 
tleman are distinguished by the intensity with 
which the laughing eyes look out of the sha- 
dow to which he usually consigns them. A 
smile plays upon this face, but itis piquant and 
graceful, not insipid and vulgar. he artist 
attaches himself but little to conventionali- 
ties; we would gladly say the same of others. 

No. 536. * * * W. Bowness— 

“ The course of true love never did run smooth.” 

A picture which may mean anything within the 
catalogue of human misery. A girl is sitting in 
a very desponding situation ; the figure is round 
and comes well forward, but there is much bad 
drawing, which is especially conspicuous in the 





“2 539. ‘Pont d’Ai, Val d’Aoste,’ J. D. 
Hinvinc. That this is a beautiful —— is 
sufficiently evident, notwithstanding the height 
at which it is placed: this cannot be acci- 
dental, and is therefore the more to be la- 
mented. ‘The composition is rich, with the 
most picturesque mountain scenery. Down the 
valley a stream toils onward, overhung by cliffs 
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and impeded by rocks, offering many points of 
beau Poon which the artist has dwelt with the 
best The detail of the work it is impossi- 
ble to discern, but its high merits ought to 
have gained it a lower place: we feel no hesi- 
tation in most decidedly complaining of 
this injustice exercised towards one of the 
most gare nope landscape-painters of the 
country, and one of the most exquisite pictures 
in the collection. If the indignity were de- 
signed as a hint to Mr. Harding that his at- 
tempt to compete with artists in oils is to be 
disputed by other means than contrast, the 
attempt will fail. He has mettle not to be 
crushed by a blow or two from weapons in 
hands to which cireumstances give only a 
temporary power. 

No. 540. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. John Charretie,’ J. 
P. Kyiont, A. The face isso treated as to con- 
vey to the spectator the idea that the lady la- 
bours under a slight degree of alarm. 

No. 541. ‘ Christ stilleth the Tempest,’ J. 
Martin. A great proportion of the canvas is 
occupied p Ae sea, bounded by a shore 
of rugged cliffs, beyond which is seen the city. 
Around the boat, containing Jesus and his Dis- 
ciples, the sea has risen so high as to extinguish 

probability of a vessel living in it five 
minutes : this may be done the better to show 
the miracle, but it could have been equally 
well done consistently with natural truth. The 
colour of the water is opaque, unnatural, and 
laid on in sweeping lines. It is impossible to 
imagine water rolling in such huge billows in a 
space so confined ; it is also difficult to suppose 
such a difference between the boat and the 
vastness of these whelming waves. 

No. 543. ‘The Old Romance,’ T. Crane. 
Two ladies seated on a garden terrace, the one 
reading to the other the romance. It is a work 
of high merit; great skill is displayed, espe- 
cially in the lower figure seated on the broad 
stone pavement. The costume is of the latter 
part of the last century ; the colour of the dress 
of the lady who is listening is heavy to a de- 
gree; the picture otherwise is of a most pleasing 
character. 





No. 546. ‘Scenery near Crediton, Devon- 
shire,’ F. R. Lez, R.A. Assuredly the pro- 
ductions of this very accomplished painter do 
him infinite honour. The beauty of this pic- 
ture is not to be su ed: it is legitimately 
national in everything; it is constituted of 
native scenery, painted in the sweetest style 
born of our own school. The canvas is rather 
large, and very full of objects. From the 
nearest part of the picture a road winds down- 
ward till lost among the trees below, beyond 
which we have an extensive view over a various 
tract of country ranging to extreme distance, 
where objects are superseded by atmospheric 
depth. The utmost strength of colour is lavished 
upon every part of the picture, but so skilfully 
is it diversified, that the sweetest accord is 
everywhere prevalent. 

No. 547. * Prayers in the Desert,’ W. Mut- 
ter. The largest figure picture we have yet 
seen, as resulting from this gentleman’s wan- 
derings in the East. The story of the devotion 
of these Mussulmauns is most impressively 
told; it is early morning—the desert is around 
them, and they have spread their mat and set 
themselves toward the East, bowed in rayer ; 
the sky is dark behind them, for the gloom of 
night still lingers in the West. The Osmanli 
never buy pictures: it is contrary to the dic- 
tates of the Koran; but should ‘this state of 
things ever change, this would be one of the 
first a Mussulmaun would seek to possess. 
Some of the figures stand, others kneel, and 
some are cast upon the earth; but in all the 
earnestness of devotion is exquisitely painted. 
The picture is very beautiful, touching, and 
effective. It will add to the fame by which the 
zeal, industry, and genius of the painter have 
been already rewarded. 











No. 548. ‘ The Return of the Prodigal Son,’ 
W. Smsox. The = son is received by 
his father at the threshold of his home, which, 
contrary to truth, seems to be built like a 
Greek temple. It was customary in earlier 
times to give domestic architecture in scriptu- 
ral subjects a classic character, an error which 
has found its way into works of the present 
day, by artists who will not think for them- 
selves. Two simple figures are not enough to 
describe the reception of the prodigal son ; the 
rehearsal is imperfect without allusion to the 
festivity by which the event was celebrated. 

No. 649. ‘ Portrait of a Young Lady,’ R. 
R. Reracie, R.A. An unaffected portrait, 
carefully painted in the draperies. ith re- 
spect to the —_ the likeness may have re- 
quired the light touches which make them so 
prominent, and communicate to them an ap- 

ce of alarm. ‘The left hand is raised, 
the wrist of which has in some degree the sem- 
blance of being broken. 

No. 550. ‘An Italian Boy with Guinea-pigs,’ 
H. Picxerserit. This is called a village scene. 
The boy carries before him the accustomed 
box, containing his exhibition, which has at- 
tracted the curiosity of some of the village 
children : near him stands a group of girls, one 
of whom carries a basket of linen on her a 
These figures are effectively disposed, and stan 
in perfect relation with cock other. Of the 
Italian boy, it may be observed that he is too 
English: he is not sufficiently distinguished 
from those around him. 

No. 553. ‘The Poor Teacher.’ R. Rep- 
Grave. A. The profound sensibility thrown 
into this figure must render it a theme of ap- 
plause with all who see it. “‘ The poor teacher” 
seems to be an orphan of parents who have 
moved in a superior circle of society. She is 
seated in the school-room, the theatre of her 
drudgery, and near her stands a cup of tea and 
a spare slice of bread and butter. There is in 
her downcast countenance a burthen of melan- 
choly, resulting from a sinking of the heart; 
and her pale countenance and attenuated hands 
— a frame already the prey of disease. 

is is one of the ‘‘aside’”’ passages in the melo- 
drama of every-day life, but it is not the less 
deep and moving. Like the genius of the 
Eastern tale, who dived even to the centre of 
the earth for its most precious gems, this ar- 
tist searches the human heart for its most 
touching moods. Rarely do we find a picture, 
at all tolerable, so simple and so unaided by 
accessories; this, however, is one which has 
been so richly inwrought with the purest alloy, 
that its peculiar value must remain undimi- 
nished, to what comparisons soever it may be 
subjected. 

No. 554. ‘St. Benedetto looking towards 
Fusina,’ J. M. W. Turner, R.A. When it is 
said that this is one of the Italian views of 
this artist, its composition may at once be 
understood: a canal occupying nearly the 
breadth of the canvas, a few gondolas, dis- 
tant buildings, and the sun at an elevation of 
forty-five degrees. This painter was preco- 
cious, and the fruits of his early autumn have 
been gathered, and he seems accordingly to be 
in the dotage of his art before his physique 
shows its weight of years. Now, this picture, 
in its mere effect, is very beautiful: but it 
exhibits, passim passimque, that lofty contempt 
of moderate finish which destroys all good in- 
telligence between the artist and the specta- 
tor. It was in this class of subject that Mr. 
‘Turner, some years since, produced inimitable 
pictures, near which his latest productions are 
not worthy of being seen. 

No. 556. ‘ Portrait of the Right Honourable 
Lord Plunket (late Chancellor of Ireland),’ 
R. Roruwett. The head, itself a striking 
subject, is among the most beautiful we have 
ever seen in colour and execution; indeed 
the artist seems to have walked long with 





work—too much of 
substantial manner in 
put in, and the force 
vations are directed to 
all absence of poetical 
better qualified for s 

No. 559. ‘ Portrait of 
W. Boxart. A small portrait, 
in ement and execution. 
thin, and the hair gray; he i 
sketch before him. 

No. 561. ‘ Festival of Bacchus,’ E. 
PINGILLE. In this highly classical 
the simplicity of mythologi i 
innocence of ancient pas i 
} mag The canvas is 

» but unfortunately the pi i 
high to admit of an cnnmlnetion af thier 
nicety with which every object seems to 
made out. The mere gathering of the mate. 
tax upon 


- y 
engaged in the orgies. The most conspicu- 
beautiful group is formed th 


ousl by three 


virgins, kneeling while offering the primiti 
wine, in what seem to be @ of 
grace, beauty, and par rah voae of 
are beyond all praise. On their ri 
some /fistulatores, blowing amain in 
the deity; and on the left some phi 
discussing the humanities, while i 
gambols of some sportive children. The pic- 
ture a wi . Sie 
beauty, and every part of it suppli 
of futons stay, ¢ Ae declares its author 
with a mind fraught with the richest i ' 

No. 562. ‘ Italy,’ W. D. Kenwepy. Thi 
a very large work, consisting of a 
compartment with two wings. It 
modern every-day Italy, done up intoa 
held in the open air by some peasantry. 
artist has very gy bony, ene accompanied 
title by the lines from Byron 

“ Ttaly’s a pleasant to me, 

Who love to see the sun shine every day; | 
And vines, not nailed to walls, from tree to tree | 

Festooned, much like the back scene of a play,” &. 
This, we say, is injudicious, because the spint 
of the picture is not the spirit of the verse. 
Some of the are well drawn, but the | 
colour and shadows are high] ing ie 

her 


Take, for instance, the woman 3 - | 
ion of the 
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; 
wlte 
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el 


ie 
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_EvE 
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i hadow on that ion of 
is nos a 


low the dress; i 
below the “ances is anything bu 


man with whom she | 
like nature: in short, * be resembles that | 
of some of those flat and il-co ‘ 
that abound in every part of Italy. hag ey 
ject is not adapted for so large a canvas; nl 
teen drawn on a small scale, and well co 

and finished, it would have made, with some 
modifications, an agreeable productior 
picture, then, we consider @ failure ; 
much from. want of talent in the artist 
his having taken up 4 ~ys of false : 
The figures seem cut ow 4 : 
out light and shade, colour or rotundity. 
may be called simplicity, ——— 

for aught we know ; but it 5 4% 

this work i an 

of it. 


not 80 
as from 
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No. 566. ‘The Spectator’s Club,’ A. OCTAGON ROOM 
x. The subject is found in the first : . are all human calculations; a thought. 
p= pool number of the “Spectator,” and tena cit readers call to mind the famous sen- less, careless, or witloed decition hee ae. 
| fumishes here an agreeable and select ¢on- ‘te glitlens ibe vo hills stroyed the fruits eed gate 
| sersazime. The figures are all seated, and hope abandon ye who enter here,” ee ish the of a 
| qlthough every charm of expression and ex- and the gate over which it was written. The | will not be the promise of It 
| eeution be thrown into the work, there is yet Ro cademy should copy it, and print — however, if the 
|g want of relief to the monotony of the line of | it the door-way that leads into a small created by the uction of last year should 
heads, and the exclusively sedentary position , the 


| ofall the members. Even, however, with the 
fault we mention, it is a beautiful production. 
No. 568. ‘An English Green Lane, near 
Kenilworth, Warwickshire,’ H. Jursum. The 
objects here com: in a manner extremely 
y oy The foreground is much broken, 
| ing an opportunity for variety of tint, of 
which the artist has by some oh availed 


himself, It is shaded by some lofty trees, 
pencilled with richness, breadth, and om, 
and drawn with a close observation of nature. 
No. 569. ‘The Leicestershire Lass,’ G. 
Cunt. The “ parlour,”” we presume, of a 
country inn in the neighbourhood of Melton 
is here intended ; the figures, one or two red- 
coated Nimrods and the waitress of the house : 
the former toasting the latter. It is a vulgar 
and ungraceful subject, such as under any 
circumstances could not be really pleasing. 


No. 576. ‘ Portrait of the late Sir Phili 
Bowes Vere Broke, Bart., R.N.,’ S. Lane. 
portrait, we believe, of the gallant officer who 
distinguished himself by the capture of the 
American frigate Chesapeake. It is a full- 
length quarter-deck composition : the figure is 
in full-dress uniform, holding a sword in the 
right hand, and is painted and relieved in a 
very skilful manner. 

No. 577. ‘The Thames,’ E. W. Cooxs. The 
view seems to have been taken somewhere 
below Gravesend. It is high water, and a 
brig is coming up, besides which we see many 
other vessels pursuing various courses. There 
isa breeze on the river, but the smoke from a 
steamer at a little distance, and the sailing of 
the vessels, do not seem to coincide in showing 
it as from the same point. The work is not so 
| pleasing as many others we have seen by the 

same hand. 

No. 579. ‘The Heroine of Saragossa,’ B. R. 
Harpoy. The rampart is of course the scene 

| here, and the tumult of battle is perfectly and 

_ powerfully set forth. The picture is large, 

and the heroine is about to fire the gun, near 

which she stands. It is a subject capable of 
much stirring effect, and the artist has thrown 
into it great spirit and diversity of character. 

But the promise is mightier than the perform- 

ance; and the painter is greater in theory 

than he is in practice. 

No, 580. ‘ The Reduced House,’ N. J. Crow- 
> It is intended to show the departure of 
* young man, as, says an accompanying motto, 

to seek his fortune;” but there is wend of 
distinct point about the work, which leaves the 
spectator under the impression that the youth 
ng | leaving home on a journey. Neverthe- 
ss, It exhibits some fine feeling and striki 
ay and is painted with much ability. 

_No. 582. ‘Canute the Great rebuking his 

Courtiers,’ J. Martix. A dina Si 

rs assemblage are here represented on the 

oa ore, seated within reach of the turbulent 
wes. The colours are forced to their utmost 

2 and in a manner never seen in natural 

: yo The entire force of the sea seems 

i directed against the King. In looking 

> hg the Coast it is evident that the breakers 

~~ in heavily, but they do not seem to be 

a Perspective force according with the volume 

. Heard in the foreground. The colour also 

fie motion of the water are given without suf- 

‘ent reference to nature. The dull and 
ge clouds weigh heavily on the composi- 

pa and the red-and-yellow streaks of light 
Productive of evil effect. 


ee. 





chamber, turning out of a “bit” of 
between the Great Room and the Middle 
Room. Reader, you will miss it if you do not 
“ look sharp.’ ! for the unhappy artists 
who are condemned to this purgatory. We 
transcribe their hames with regret, because in 
so doing we extend the knowledge of the in- 
dignity to which they have been subjected. 
Here, however, and we say it without hesita- 
tion, are some of the best uctions of the 
when their a sage or unjust judges are 
forgotten. Why have they been crammed in 
here? It would be difficult to find an answer 
that we should not feel grieved to give. 

No. 591. ‘The Fortune-teller,’ C. Sron- 
nouse. A clever and characteristic work; 
the best by this artist, who is certainly not in 
favour with the Academy. The incident is 
from the “‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ where “his 
girls” consult the gipsy at the door. The 
two figures are but too tall in 
portion to their little brother who stands be- 
side them. The picture would have been 
more valuable if the foliage and background 
objects had not been so sharp and positive. 

: 0. 592. a, Mrs. Crippue. A pretty, 
P srolink an 
complished lady. 

No. 596. ‘ Coast Scene, near Watchet, So- 
mersetshire,’ W. H. Bacu. <A picture of rocks : 
on the right of the composition, they are sub- 
stantial and firm, and tell well in opposition 
to the other parts of the picture. 

No. 597. ‘The Countess of Derby defendi 
Lathom House, when besieged by Fairfax,’ F. 
R. Srepuanorr. The Countess is commandi 
a sally to be made ; there is too much ease 
unconcern in her countenance, for even the 
bravest man in such a situation must have had 
a shade of anxiety on his brow. The cavaliers 
beside Captain Farmer are drawing their 
swords : this is > meng <4 oe Neged y oe 
press deep devotion. ec and chil- 
dren are ready to join in prayer with the 
Countess for the success of the attack on the 
besiegers. The effect of the picture is 
and every stress is laid upon the principal cir- 
cumstance. Mr. Stephanoff's compositions 
always contain much to admire; the only 
fault of his oil-paintings is, that they look too 
much like water-colour drawings. Surely the 
qualities of tone and texture are worth an 
effort ; his works would be greatly improved 
by a tincture of those qualities. 

No. 598. ‘In the Via Mala—Pass of the 
Splugen, Switzerland,’ G.A.Frirr. A 
picture of wild Swiss scenery—the course of a 


mountain torrent “- its passage amid 
rocks and ipices. e background ob- 
jects are well painted, but their shadows have 
ual strength with those of the foreground, 
which is too much cut up. 

No. 601. ‘A Scene from the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, W.P.Fuitu. This excellent and va- 
luable work is completely and utterly destroyed 
by its position—a circumstance for which it is 
impossible to account, for its merits must have 
been obvious, at even a partial glance, to the most 
heedless or indifferent observer. The mystery 
is enhanced by the fact that, last year, a plc- 
ture by the same masterly hand was hung on 
the line, where it was universally admired, and 
pe on the = oe of the pening. 

deed, to our own knowledge, it w hav 
found half a score of purchasers. Mr. Frith’s 
reputation was therefore considered secure ; at 
least, it certain that no one but him- 
self could lessen or impair it. Yet how vain 





have been discreditable: we should at least 
have honoured the motive ; but to is 
indeed an achievement. Mr. Frith en- 
counter fairer or wiser “‘ hangers” next » 
and his lost position will be restored to 


In all respects this is a good : the fat 
knight is most ily from Shak- 
spere ; the merry are capitally pictured ; 


and ‘sweet Anne Page’’ is as exquisitel - 
fect a creature as any English artist hes oe 
pain The minor characters are all admi- 
rable—Bardolph, Pistol, the boy, Sir Hugh—all, 
in short, are copies out of the poet— 
— accurate and true. Our readers must 

our word for all this (and long before 
they come to it they will have been enabled to 
ascertain how far it = depended on), for 


it weteey oe y can so examine it as 
to be enabled to judge for themselves. As ifto 
put an unequivocal upon Mr. Frith’s pic- 


ture, it is hung beside a work somewhat similar 
in general character, but so miserable as to ex- 
cite marvel how it came to be hung at all. It 
is numbered 612, and called ‘The Tarantella 
rei aples’—a perpetration of the very worst 


—. desipal obje on thei T. 8. om 

incipal object cture is a ; 
but all the minor accessories are made essen- 
tial to the composition. It is the best work 
of Mr. T. 8. ; the best work, of i 
class, of the school; anda work 
vies with those t pictures of centuries 
descent for whic fortunes are given in 
exchange. It is really too bad to see such a 
noble work thus dishonoured—a work that any 
member of the Academy might have been 
proud to acknowledge as his production. 

No. 606, ‘ The Vi Coquette,’ G, Lance. 
The observations applied to Cooper’s picture 
apply equally to this. It is a chef-d'@uvre of 
its cls ; and the most meritorious production 
of the excellent artist. 

No. 613, ‘The Lords of the Congregation 
taking the Oath of the Covenant,’ A. Cuis- 
notm. Not sufficiently finished, but mani- 
festing considerable labour, a and ability 
in composition, and full of striking and inte- 
resting facts. 

No. 614. ‘ The Highland Home,’ A. Joun- 
ston. A Highlander amusing himself with his 
child at the door of his home, which seems to be 
embosomed among the hills. The head of the 
man is admirably drawn, but, generally, the 
picture is less effective than usual with this 
artist. Still it is infinitely too good for the 
position it is made to occupy. 

No. 617. ‘ Bern Castle, on the Moselle,’ H. 
Grirren. A landscape of very considerable 
merit, manifesting decided improvement. 

No. 626. ‘ A Soldier relating a Tale of War 
to Joan of Are and her Parents,’ H. J. Towws- 
exp. A very forcible and interesting design, 
exhibiting judicious ht and care in com- 
position, and arranged with no inconsiderable 
skill; but by no means sufficiently finished. 
It su evidences of power ample 
to with a noble subject, and 
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factory assurance of ability to carry out a lofty 


i meet but as a completed work this cannot 
considered. 


No. 629. ‘ Harbour Scenery,’ W. A. Knev. 
Composed of a boat and a few hulks, appa- 
—_— in the Medway. This picture is exe- 
cuted with great force and descriptive power. 
The water is full of motion of that kind which 
declares the prevalence of wind. 

No. 634. ‘The Empty Cradle,’ Fanny 
M‘lax. A young mother is here represented 
sitting by the “empty cradle,’ an incident 
not the less touching that it is common—an 
occurrence of every day. This gifted and ac- 
complished lady has wn into the figure 
the most perfect expression of grief subdued. 
It is very sad to see so chaste and expressive 
a composition condemned to such a hole; 
the more especially as gallantry towards a 
lady might have led to a scrutiny of her soli- 
—_ offering to the Gallery. If it had been 
looked at, it would have had a better place; 
it will touch the hearts of all who do look upon 
it by its exquisite pathos. But then they 
must peer into it closely, or mounted on stilts, 
for a most pathetic episode will otherwise be 
lost. The story is told by the tiny infant’s 
shoe, which the bereaved mother holds in her 
hand. This single thought speaks a volume ; 
yet, where it moe Mrs. M‘Ian might as 
well have made the sad mourner clutch a 
snuff-box in her fist. 

No. 636. ‘Lucy Ashton and Ravenswood 
visiting Blind Alice,’ C. Brocxy. This work 
wants relief in every way; the figures are 
heavy, and the entire aspect is singularly 
sombre. 

No. 638. * * * J. Dusarprn, jun. 

“Oh! dear, what can the matter be, 
Johnny’s so long at the fair?” 
A female figure standing by a window much in 
the spirit of the lines. The picture is judi- 
ciously made out. 

No, 640. ‘ The Introduction of Sir Piercie 
Shafton to Halbert Glendinning,’ A. Eos. 
Every of this excellent production de- 
clares the finest feeling for the most attractive 
beauties of Art, and a power of hand equal to 
their accomplishment. The Halbert Glendin- 
ning is accurately read from the text; but the 
bearing and presence of Sir Piercie is scarccly 
brought up to the intention of Scott. The 
drawing and painting in every part are 
those of one gifted with the rarest abilities; 
one who is as sure to make his way to the 
highest place in Art, as years are to pass over 
his head. He has been doomed to do penance 
in this hole—for the crime of painting an ad- 
mirable picture; but his work has found a 
purchaser nevertheless. He will soon have 
more commissions than he can execute, or we 
shall eschew prophecy. 

No. 645. “ Scene from the Merry Wives ‘4 
Windsor,’ 'T. Bripcrorp. A work of muc 
merit, full of point and character; well drawn 
and coloured, and excellent as a composition. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

The present Exhibition is far from being 
rich in architectural subjects. There are this 
season fewer than usual that are attractive either 
for their merit as designs, or for the importance 
of the projects which they communicate to us. 
Nor is it very astonishing that such should be 
the case, when we find so few names of mark 
(architectural) in the catalogue. It were idle, 
if not dangerous, to speculate why such should 
be the case more particularly this season ; else 
we might attribute it, in some degree, to the 
dissatisfaction which has been expressed, and 
not without cause, at the indifference mani- 
fested by the Academy to this d ent of its 
exhibitions, not only as regards the very inade- 

uate accommodation afforded for architectural 

rawings, but also the carelessness or want of 
judgment with which they are hung up. After 
all the best places on the ‘ line’—which are, in 








fact, the onl ones for works of this class— 
~_ been Tereeed of, the other frames seem 
to be hung up indiscriminately, upon the im- 
partial principle of “first come (to hand) 
first served.” Attempt at classification—such, 
for instance, as grouping together the principal 
subjects according to their respective styles— 
there is none. Yet some sort of arrangement 
might be observed, in regard to subjects and 
classes of buildings as well as styles: inte- 
riors might be, in some degree, collected 
together, and so on with the rest; whereas, at 
present, it is almost impossible to compare any 
two subjects immediately together ;—designs for 
palaces, poor-houses, prisons—for Grecian tem- 
ples and Gothic churches—presenting an archi- 
tectural chaos. Variety, no doubt, is charming, 
and no doubt a medley is variety ; still the sort 
of it which we find in the architectural room 
at the Royal Academy is somewhat bewil- 
dering. e impression one always feels on 
taking a survey of it is, that the majority of 
the subjects are only nominally accepted, just 
because there is room to hang them up some- 
where. There certainly are not a few thin 
admitted every year which, however creditable 
they may be to their authors—supposing the 
latter to be merely beginners—reflect no credit 
either upon the Academy, or upon our taste in 
architecture. It is not for us to attempt to point 
out how this might be corrected—in some de- 
gree at least, if not entirely. It would, no 
doubt, be a work of difficulty; but what we 
complain of is, that there seems to be no dis- 
position on the part of the Academy to endea- 
vour to improve the architectural portion of its 
exhibitions. If nothing can be done in the 
way of providing better accommodation for it, 
it might, at all events, be kept more select; 
whereas, now there is such a mass of common- 
place mediocrity, that, although it may serve as 
a foil to talent, it is the former rather than the 
latter which stamps the collection as a whole. 
Thus, although there are this season some pro- 
ductions of superior merit, the average quality 
is very low. 

As already hinted, many of those who have 
generally been among the leading architectural 
exhibitors, have sent nothing; and such is 
the case with the Professor of Architecture, who, 
at all events, ought to have been at his post, 
let whoever else might stay away. This cir- 
cumstance is neither very auspicious, nor very 
encouraging, and is, withal, likely to excite 
comments and comparisons, not particularly 
flattering to Mr. Cockerell. The architectural 
academicians are so few, that not the Professor 
alone, but each of them, ought to make a point 
of sending at least one drawing every year; 
unless we are to suppose that their “ R.A.” 
privileges them to be inactive. Hardwick is 
the only one of them who exhibits, for Barry 
has sent nothing; and, to the best of our recol- 
lection, Sir Robert Smirke has never sent any- 
thing at all; therefore, at all events, he is not 
missed. We do, however, miss his brother; 
because, to say the truth, we rather calculated 
upon seeing the design for the new Conservative 
Club-house, on which it is understood that he 
and Basevi are to be conjointly employed. 
Nor is this the only disappointment of 
the kind we have experienced, for there 
are many buildings utd enavated, in pro- 
gress, or projected, in various parts of the 
country, relative to which we should have been 
glad to be furnished with some information by 
drawings of them. But it is time for us to 
begin to speak of what is to be seen; and in- 
stead of adhering to the straggling and acci- 
dental arrangement of the numbers in the cata- 
logue, we will notice those productions which 
we notice at all, according to the alphabetical 
order of their authors’ names; therefore com- 
mence with 


Alexander, G. No. 1260. ‘ Interior of the 
new Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Herne 





average of the in-door Gothic 
chapel eg erection. 
om, T. No. 1185. ‘Design for 
rations of the Interior of the Church of th tay 
goete at ee.’ One of the most attractive, | 
though not most elaborate, drawi in the 
room ; and no less attractive for its Interest as 
an architectural subject, than for its merit as an 
architectural picture. With a unusual de. 
gree of decoration in gute~ouk a ian 
open-work screen set within the lofty poi 
arch that divides the chancel from 
the church—there is also a pleasing soberness 
and breadth in the composition generally, 
these opposite qualities seem rather mutual] 
to aid to interfere with each other. The 
effect as to light and shade is rather 
more brilliant than it will prove in the buildi 
itself; but if so, it is a licence in the drawing 
that few would wish to correct. 
Ditto. No. 1234. ‘ Design for a Music Hall 
at Carlton, the seat of Lord Beaumont-a 
sketch,’ and as a sketch charming; lively and 
fanciful also as a design, et, as it appears to 
us, without anything at ail characteristic of a 
music-room in particular. 
bethan riformato, though not reformed quite to 
the extent we could wish to see it, but rather 
corrected of some of its vices than improved 
upon and worked up in its better qualities. 
Batson, A. No. 1259. ‘ ign for Street 
Architecture ’—may also be a sketch, an 
artist’s conception, wherein are put forth some 
original and vigorous, and perhaps rather ex- 
aggerated, ideas. It would seem as if Mr. B. 
aimed at giving us a decidedly new style of 
street architecture, most impressive, dignified, 
and solemn, infinitely too much so, we appre- 
hend, not to be rejected at once as impracti- 
cable. We can compare it only with one of 
Piranesi’s architectural dreams, it eccentric 
almost to wildness. However, we do not on 
that account relish it the less, for one great be- 
setting sin of our modern architecture—no 
matter what style be employed—has hitherto 
been tameness ; whereas, mere mechanical cor- 
rectness, without energy, can no more produce 
a work of aa in es oly . 
inting or sculpture ; while, as to 
btained, it oftener than not proves no better 
mOe ter, R. C. No. 1247. ‘Interior ofthe 
Chure about tobe erected at Whitstable, Kett 
If we may be excused for an almost Eres 
un, we should say that, though Gothic, oe 
esign is by no means in what is called ‘ Car- 
penter’s Gothic’ style; it being, on the a 
trary, more than usually good in quality; s™ 
ple and unpretending, without et meanness 
of expression or poverty of style. o 
Cottingham, L.N. No. 1285. ‘Interior ¥iew 
of the great Central Tower and North aon 
Hereford Cathedral, now in eenall 
ration.’ A very large but co: y and ed 
executed drawing, and not of that — it 
its subject which its size seems to een Ms 
Elmes, J. L. No. 1290. * — ides 
George’s Hall, Liverpool. Should abe 
here shown be fully carried out m ¢ of in- 
this hall will be one of the Se aie the 
terior architecture in the Grecian + 
ingdom. Mr. Elmes has been most sg! 


very superior an opportunt 
the very outset of his 
he has shown himself worth 
of the opportunity itself. 
Essex, R. H. No. 1193. ° 
Temple Church, London.’ Interiors 
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this season; nor is this the least inte- 
resting of them all in point of subject, and as 
showing the so much talked of decoration of 
the edifice it represents. Scrupulously exact, 
as showing the pattern of the edifice—which in 
itself is meritorious enough—it is far, however, 
from conveying a characteristic idea of it; the 
drawing being in a formal style, more suitable 
for amere section than a perspective view. 
Hardwick, P., R.A. No. 1252. ‘ South-east 
View of the Hall and Library, Lincoln’s Inn.’ 
Of the design itself some notice has already 


| been given by us at page 89, col. 3; and we may 





now remark that it is one of the very few subjects 
in the present exhibition which make us ac- 
quaek with a public building of any import- 
ance that is actually in progress, with the ex- 
ception of churches. We should like to have 
been favoured with an interior view also; but, 
no doubt, we shall be so next season, and per- 
haps with more than one. 


Knowles, J. T., exhibits two drawings of a 
splendid mansion lately erected by him at Sil- 
verton Park, Devonshire, for the Barl of Egre- 
mont, viz., No. 1162, ‘A South-west View,’ 
&c.; and No. 1322, ‘ Perspective View of the 
Central Hall.’ The style is Grecian, and the 
building is one of the largest and costliest 
houses which have been erected in that style 
of late years; but of what it really is as a resi- 
dence, we can judge but imperfectly, because 
oaly from what we are here shown, and which 
we should have been able to understand better, 


| had not the exterior view been placed so high, 
| that its lesser features, and all that constitutes 
| finishing, are lost. Much less can we form any 

idea in regard to interior arrangement and 





— 


accommodation ; but, if we may judge from the 
‘Central Hall,’ this mansion is, or will be, 

fitted up in a very sumptuous style. 
lamb, E. B., has four subjects, of which 
No. 1168, ‘ Forest Cottage, the shooting resi- 
dence of the Marquis of Breadalbane, on the 
north bank of Loch Tallor, N.B.,’ is a charm- 
ing and very happy specimen of the cottage 
domestic style; homely indeed in character, 
but marked by an elegant homeliness, without 
the slightest sort of affectation and make- 
believe. We have seen things of the kind that, 
although “very pretty,” have looked as if they 
had been imported ‘from the Opera-house : 
Whereas there is an air of heartiness and 
genuineness about this, and its picturesqueness 
issuch, that a painter might transfer it at once 
to his canvas. No. 1265, ‘ Almshouses,’ is also 
4 pleasing composition of somewhat similar 
character, and showing itself to be what its 
title implies ; but it might have been shown to 
more advantage by being thrown into perspec- 
ve, 80 as to destroy the formality arising from 
the regularity of the elevation. No. 1317, 
c_ntentor of the Cemetery Chapel erecting at 
ambridge,’ proves how much may be made of 
& limited opportunity by judicious and con 
amore treatment of it. The building itself is 
on avery small scale, nor is there much that 
mounts to decoration ; still there is more than 
. ittle that gives it quality and character, and 
at 1s so far even more valuable, perhaps, than 
— decoration—certainly is not so common a 
Wadh it might be. No. 1284, ‘ Model of 
é urst Castle, Sussex, showing the altera- 
ons NOW nearly completed,’ shows also how 
then? a piece of castellated architecture of 
~ ‘tue Cockney genus has been transformed 
~ = ery picturesque group of Tudor build- 
. rom the attached sketch of the original 
: *, We perceive that it was a mere upright 
all’ and as disagreeable, and what we should 
“4 uncomfortable-looking, in its general 
= fi positively ugly in detail—for the omis- 
da it on the one hand, and the absurdity 
ro where it was aimed at. Owing to a con- 
et and other parts having been added 
at ls now the body of the house, the latter 


has been rendered a icturesquely varied : 
and though it has not been very greatly en: 
iargods the house is of more than twice the 
in a 
= ena respect of apparent size-it was 
Mocatta, D. No. 1197. ‘ Design for an alte- 
ration of the National Gallery’ proposes to 
give greater importance to the facade, and both 
= mass and elevation to the centre of it, 
y making the portico loftier, and also partly 
extending it by columns so placed that the as- 
cent up to it on each side would be under 
shelter behind them. That this last circum- 
stance would be a very material improvement, 
there can be no doubt, because it would do 
away with all occasion for the trumpery make- 
shift of an awning erected over the steps, and 
which is an annual satire on the architect of 
the building, reproaching him with his want of 
contrivance, or his di of convenience. 
To give somewhat greater height to the por- 
tico, its columns are here raised above the 
level of the rest of the order, being placed on a 
—— or parapet added to the iy stylo- 

ate. By that means, and by increasing 
the pitch of the pediment, increased loftiness 
and nobleness of effect would be obtained; and 
looking at this part of the composition, we think 
that Mr. M. has suggested some good ideas, but 
we also think that they might be worked up to 
something still very much better. In the other 
parts of the facade he has not been by any 
means so happy. 

Roberts, H.. No. 1210. ‘ Norton Court, So- 
merset, lately erected for C. N. Welman, Esq.,’ 
is a very pleasing and unaffected specimen of 
the Tudor domestic style. 

Smith, A. No. 1222. ‘ Stone Church in the 
palmy days of the fourteenth century,’ gives us 
a richly-decorated Gothic interior, fitted out 
with alll the trappings of Catholic pomp, and of 
the ecclesiastical magnificence of those times. 

Wiggand Pownall. No. 1262. ‘Chambersnow 
erecting in the South Court of Staple’s Inn, 
claims notice, as showing an architectural im- 
provement, though one of no very great extent, 
which is now in progress. The style is Eliza- 
bethan, divested of some of its more outré fan- 
cies, yet a degree too tame withal; for had 
more vigour been given to the details, the de- 
sign would have been considerably better; 
whereas at present there is a certain flatness 
about it, occasioned in some degree by want of 
relief in regard to colour, the white brick nei- 
ther harmonizing nor contrasting with the stone 

i However, we hope that the im- 
provement thus begun will not stop here, but 
that the Holborn Court, which is at present in 
a most shabby and dismal state, will now be 
rebuilt in a corresponding style, unless it is in- 
tended to be made a specimen of the genuine 
picturesque, by falling to ruins. 

Wilkinson, G. No.1212. ‘ New Poor-house, 
at Carlow,’ though a small drawing, so placed 
as to be likely to be overlooked, has, consider- 
ing the subject, much novelty of design, the 
style being Italian, and there being no windows 
on the ground-floor in front. 


Having now reported on what ap ared to us 
the subjects most worthy of notice, at least 
among those which can be seen* so as to be 
judged of, we take our leave of the present Ex- 

ibition, hoping to see, next year, a stronger 
muster of arthitectural talent, and the produc- 
tions of many whom this year we have 














* Not only the height at which they are placed, but the 
manner in Which the light falis upon the fi 

renders it impossible to make out more than the mere 
subject of many of the drawings. We would cungent, 


however, the hanging is equally unfortu- 
ng on is, indeed, but one remedy—the ones 
of a better Gallery for the exhibition of all comes 
works of Art. Until this is procured, the evil will 





ems now well balanced, and the whole 


just “ An Annual.” 





DRAWINGS AND MINIATURES. 


We have left ourselves small space to notice 

the draw and miniatures; we so much 

ret this, that, possibly, we may to recurthe 
subject. A few of them we may not pass by. 

No. 655. ‘Portrait of Robert, son of R. 
Buchanan Dunlop,’ A. E. Cuaton, R.A. One 
of the free sketches of this artist—a child in a 
red dress, having suspended from its neck one 
of the plate-armour gorgets of the seventeenth 
century. The shoulders are carelessly drawn, 
as is foreshortened left hand; there are, 
however, other works wherein this gentleman 
sustains his reputation, as in No. 1013, *Un- 
dine,’ ‘ Portraitof Lady Clementina Villiers,’ &c. 

No. 661. ‘ Mademoiselle Rachel, in the Tra- 
gedy of Les Horaces,” E. D. Surru. This is 
extremely like the celebrated artiste. The cha- 
racter of the countenance is an admirable sum- 
am g up of the Uae of _ sister of the Horatii. 

e same is a charming 
, The Sisters’—gracefully composed and eflec- 
tively treated. 

No. 694. ‘ The Right Honourable Lord 
Morpeth,’ T. Carrick. A three-quarter | 
miniature, powerfully drawn and b v 
ey Many exquisite works are exhibited 

this artist, as No. 712, ‘ John Cowper, Esq., 
of Carlton Hall,’ &c. &c., all executed in a 
forcible manner, uniting breadth and finish. 

No. 723. * Lady Le de Spencer,’ Sir W. C. 
Ross, R.A. elect. The flesh in this portrait 
is characterized by the luminous purity which 
gives such value to the works of this gentle- 
man. No. 754, by the same, a portrait of 
‘ Sir Henry inge,’ is one of the most as- 
tonishing instances of finish ever carried into 
the detail of this branch of Art; and No. 827, 
‘ The Marchioness of Abercorn, and the Ladies 
Harriet and Catherine Hamilton,’ form a 
group which for sweetness and brilliancy can 
never be excelled. 

No. 746. ‘ Portraits of Mrs. Colonel Fitch 
and her three Sons,’ Sir W. J. Newton. 
Grouped with infinite skill, and most harmo- 
niously coloured, 

No, 752. ‘ Portraits of Mrs. Gladstone and 
Child,’ R. Tuorsurn. This gentleman is 
deepening yet further into the chastest co- 
lours and most striking effects of the old 
schools, Like this work, his portraits gene- 
rally are pictures ; for instance, No, 802, ‘ Por- 
trait of the Honourable Mrs. Percy,’ &c. &¢. 

No. 894. ‘Portraits of Julian, Laura, and 
Charley, Children of the Artist,’ J. Hayren. 
A ‘ group of three children—one car- 
ried by the other two. This is a chalk draw- 
ing, slight but extremely effective. 
my 1055. ‘Portrait of his Im 
jesty Nicholas I., Emperor of All the Russias, 
and the Empress exandra Feodoravyna,’ 
Mrs. J. Ropertson. This is a miniature in 
oil, representing the Emperor and Empress in 
a cabinet of the latter, and executed with all 
the beauty and delicacy of this lady’s style. 

No. 1100. ‘ Portrait of the Cockburn Family,’ 
H. P. Bonz, after Sir Joshua Reynolds, is a 
beautiful example of this department of Art. 
There are other very highly-wrought enamels 
by the same artist. 

We must be satisfied to give a mere word of 
praise to some exquisite gems oy. 8. Lover; to 
several fine drawings by Miss Core and Miss 
A. Core; and to those of Miss M, Gitties. 
Nor may we leave the room without a pass- 
ing compliment to some highly-wrought and 
excellent drawings--both in and 
portraiture—by Mr, G, H. Hannison. 

The line under the roof of this room will 
amply were. careful me oy tion. Here e 
some fine very valuable — | z 
Jeune, G. E. Herino (a most beau nde 
scape of Italy that would make a reputation if 
it could be seen), and a score of others who 
have given, elsewhere, ample proof that they 
are on the high-road to fame. 


ial Ma- 
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SCULPTURE. 

The room is not rich this year; 
we miss the men who have given glory to this 
branch of British Art: Gibson is away; 50 is 
Wyatt; so is an artist who is likely to rival 


ei of them—M‘Dowell, who was, we un- 
derstand, unable to finish in time a most noble 
and beautiful = iar which he has been 
eo 


t—it would be absurd to call 
it a gallery—we must also pass — through ; 
for our space is exhausted ; and, like the Royal 
Academy, we are compelled to reject many 
excellent works “ for want of room.’ 

No. 1386. ‘Marble Bust of H.R.H. the 
Duchess of Kent,’ E. Davis. The features 
have a strong resemblance to her Royal High- 
ness, but the manner of dressing the hair gives 
undue heaviness, which is not relieved by the 
ornament worn in front. 

No. 1387. ‘Statue of the late Very Rev. Dr. 
Wood, Master of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge,’ E. H. Barry, R.A. This large statue 
is —— for the Chapel of St. nage eee 

. figure is sedentary, fully ’ 
—_. a head of striking — to which the 
sculptor has succeeded in communicating an 
ex ion of profound reflection. 

0. 1388. ‘ Statue in Marble of Psyche,’ 
E. H. Bamy, R.A. There is nothing new in 
this work ; it is however free from the defects 
of affected novelty. It is marked by much 
classic chastity. 

No. 1389. ‘ Fi in Marble of an Italian 
Shepherd Boy,’ W. Scovtar. Very chaste, 
natural, and beautiful. 

No. 1391. ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ W.C. Mar- 
HALL. A work of great merit, worthy of one 
of our most promising sculptors. 

No. 1392. ‘Cabinet Statue—the Apotheosis 

Malibran ;’ No. 1393. Marble Group of Ge- 
nevieve and Brabant and Child,’ W. Geers. 
Works of very high merit; productions which 
evidence considerable genius. 

No. 1394. ‘ Marble Statue of Ophelia,’ J. G. 
Loven. We should prefer this statue with- 
out the heavy bouquets on the head; the his- 
tory of her madness would have been better 
read in the features, aided by one or two light 
and drooping flowers. There is great poverty 
of arrangement in the lower part of the statue. 

No. 1398. ‘ David with the Head of Goliah,’ 
W. C.Marsnaty. The figure is standing, and 
gure the sword of the giant Philistine, whose 

lies at his feet; and but for which and 
the sword we should presume the figure to be a 
version of Apollo, so much does [a of 
the personal attributes universally allowed that 
deity. There is in the look a “ love in idle- 
ness '’—which should give place to a sterner 
mould. 

No. 1399. ‘ Group in Marble of a Bacchana- 
lian Revel,’ J.G. Loven. Three figures, one 
borne aloft by the two others. The work evi- 
dences a high purpose ; which, however, it does 
not realize. me portions seem vastly out of 
drawing; and the group fails to convey an idea 
of tion. 

o. 1400. ‘ Marble Statue of his Grace the 
Duke of Sutherland,’ J. Francis. The late 
Duke, more famous as the Marquis of Stafford. 
A fine and expressive statue of the venerable 
nobleman—very like. 

No. 1405. * A Sleeping Falconer,’ J. Carew. 
An excellent work—emphatically true. 

No. 1407. ‘ Posthumous Statue of a Sleepin 
Infant,’ J. Bez. Of genuine truth an 
fidelity to nature; there is no work in the 
exhibition that surpasses this. It gives evi- 
dence of high genius and power; and may be 
accepted as security for great things hereafter. 
a ay . Cupid with the Attributes of 

ars, E.G. Parwortn. A capital conceit; 
full of pleasant fancy. : ws 

No. 1409. * Hercules and Lychas.’ 


A 
of very great merit, which obtained ‘e 


for the 





artist the appointment of travelling student to 
the Royal Academy. _ 

No. 1413. ‘ A Group in Marble, of Maternal 
Love,’ E. B. Srernens. A name that seems 
new to us; but which is destined to become 
“ great hereafter.” ‘This work is deliciously 
beautiful—a gem of the purest water; it is of 
small size—fit ornament for some tasteful draw- 
ing-room ; but the subject has been as carefully 
studied as if it were to have been treated in 
life- i That the sculptor can deal 
with matter of large size, is sufficiently evi- 
denced by another group—‘ Hagar and Ish- 
mael,’ No. 1414—a work of very great merit. 

No. 1416. ‘Hope,’ a marble statue, F. 
Turver. Very graceful and beautiful. __ 

1410. ‘Statue in Marble of Helen unveiling 
herself to Paris,’ E. H. Bamy, R.A. This 
gentleman depends for success on his simple 
adherence to the simple beauties of nature. 
This is a beautiful little statue ; the movement 
is easy and graceful, but the effect of the lower 
part of the figure is injured by the right leg 
inclining too much inwards. rs 

No. 1417. ‘* Nymphs bringing Lilies to 
Alexis,’ a basso relievo, F. Turvrr. The 
figure of Alexis is too heavy to accord with the 

irit of the poet, and the scale of proportion 
observed here is such as to give to the nymphs 
an undue de; of coarseness. 

No. 1419. ‘The Warder,’ C.R.Surrx. A work 
of striking character and considerable merit. 

No. 1420. ‘A Colossal Statue in Plaster of 
Hector reflective,” P. Parx. This statue 
suggests to the memory the ‘ Farnese Hercules.’ 
Reflection implies a position of the most per- 
fect ease, which is altogether inconsistent 
with the contortion of this ; and the vo- 
luminous muscle everywhere so conspicuous 
is unbecoming the subject. The face is cer- 
tainly too small. 

Nos. 1421 and 1423. ‘Guardian Angels,’ 
‘Infancy and Age,’ W. C. Tuomas. Fanci- 
ful allegories; executed with much taste, 
judgment, and skill. 

No. 1422. ‘The Pleasures of Hope,’ P. 
Houiins. A very striking, interesting, and 
effective production; a young mother is 
watching the sleep of her firstborn. The 

oung mother is our young Queen ; but state 
is forgotten at the call of great Nature. 

No. 1425. ‘Bas-Relief from Homer,’ J. G. 
Loven. A large and very complicated work, 
abounding with figures, the various offices of 
which it is difficult to understand, full 
though the mind may be of the imagery of 
Homeric verse, the deities and personages 
whereof are hallowed to us by long communion 
in spirit, insomuch that, jealous of probable out- 
rage upon them and Homer, we are distrustful 
of them thus assumedly rendered into stone. 

No. 1438. ‘Marble Bust of W Ellis, 
Esq., M.P.,’ D. W. Stevier. An eligible sub- 
ject for a bust, to which the sculptor given 
value by the manner in which he has treated it. 

No. 1443. ‘ Bust in Marble of the late Wal- 
ter de Winton, Esq., M.P.,’ J. E. Tuomas. 
There is an intense earnestmess in the features, 
which they are well formed to oupport but 
the management of the drapery interferes with 
the head. 

No. 1453. ‘Posthumous Bust in Marble of 
the late Sir Francis Doyle, Bart.,’ E. Davis. 
Another good subject, and such a one as a 
sculptor could scarcely err in. The features 
are qualified with a tone of dignity highly be- 
coming them. 

No. 1454. ‘Marble Bust of his Grace the 
Duke of Leinster,’ C. Moore. It is sufficiently 
evident that the artist has confined himself to a 
simple translation of his materials ; the drapery, 
however, is too prominent, diminishing the 

ce of the head. 

vo. 1466. ‘ Marble Bust of Mrs. Robertson, 
of Dulwich Wood-house,’ P. Parx. Of this 
drapery it may also be remarked that it is not 





e production of map er 


. 1470. * The Death of 


omen mance “— truth. 
o. 1515. ‘ Bust in Marble of j 
David Wilkie, R.A.,’ 8. Joszru. ve + 
yet most pleasantly like—the 

No. 1516. ‘ Bust of the Earl of 
E. Davis. In the features of this 
openness and accessibility are 
manner which seems to have 
ject with the artist, who also 
made the most of his subject. 

No, 1518. ‘ Bust of Mrs. James Jay,’ T. 
Butter. This work is distinguished by 


No. 1519. ‘ Count D’Orsay,’ in plaster, W. 
Beunes. The resemblance here is particularly 
striking, and the manner in which the hair is 
treated characteristic and beautiful. We can- 
not help remarking the e i breadth 
of the chest ; it has the effect in some 
of diminishing the importance of the head, but 
it is perhaps not e ted. 

No. 1530. ‘ Bust of the Right Hon. Lori 
John Russell,’ R. Wesrmacortr, A. The gub- 
ject with which the artist has had to deal was 
extremely difficult of treatment. Yet the difi- 
culty has been completely overcome. 


We have thus gone the “Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy” and the Contributors 
thereunto ; for we cannot loge sight of the fact, 
that, although nominally the “ Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy,’’ it is in reality that of 
the Artists of Great Britain ; and this yea, 
more especially than ever, the contributions of 
al form very i and import- 
ant aw of a great w le 

e have gone into the subject at great length, 
devoting to it, as our readers will ve, a2 
entire number. We have cons 
duty to do this, because other upon 
which so many demands are by so many 
other interests, ann afford, aoe a « 
afford, very space to a uy in 
teresting to thousands. We have to 
introduce into ro columns some remarks upot 
eve: icture in our opinion, desel 
oediie ran yet, no doubt, we have omittec 
several, the claims of which we should resdiy 
acknowl if we were yet once again © 
enter the 


it our 


v 

ifogue cannot be long. We have 
to diesel our duty —~and, in a word, we 
at least, the consciousness that we - e 
charged it, not only rxty, but fairly. 2 
have been this year somewhat oes 
than heretofore, we have not, we tus ¥ 
less generous and co . The hecomes 
making huge strides onwards ; Peer 
therefore, most essential to give @ 
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PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. 
THE ATHENZUM, 


Price FOURPENCE, 
(STAMPED TO GO BY POST, FIVEPENCE,) — 
CONTAINS 
FULL and ACCURATE REPORTS of the LECTURES 
delivered this Year at the Roya! Academy, 
BY 


| prof. CockhERELL—Six Lectures on Architecture ; 
| Prof. Sir R. WestmacorT—Six Lectures on Sculpture ; 
Prof. HowaRD—Six Lectures on Painting ; 


WITH 





Critical Notices of the Exbibitions at the Royal Aca- 
demy—the British Institution—the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours—the New Society—the Suffolk-street 
Gallery—of New Works added to the National Gallery 
—Picture Sales — New Prints—New and important 
Publications relating to Art—and much interesting in- 
formation, showing the progress of Art both at home 
and abroad. 


[The January Numbers have been reprinted, and the 
Series for the Year may, therefore, be had com- 
plete. 





THE ATHENZUM, 

JOURNAL of LITERATURE, ART, and SCIENCE, 

Price FouRPENCE 

(Stamped to go by Post, Fivepence). 

The ArHENa&UM is printed in large Quarto. During 
| the present year, on TWENTY-FOUR PAGES of three 
columns each, and twice (to find room for the above 
important Lectures without trenching on other sub- 
jects of interest) on THIRTY-SIX PAGES, but with- 

out additional charge). It contains— 

REVIEWS, 


With copious Extracts, of every important New 
— Work, and of the more important FoREIGN 
| Works. 

REPORTS 


| Of all that is interesting in the Proceedings of the 
Leaayep and SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES ; with Abstracts 
ofthe more important Papers. 


AUTHENTIC ACCOUNTS 
Ofall Scientific Voyages and Expeditions—Criticisms 


on Att—Critical Notices of New Prints, New Music, 
the Opera, Concerts, Theatres, &c. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF 
DISTINGUISHED MEN. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS AND POEMS. 


With Miscellanea, including all that is likely to interest 
the informed and intelligent. 


‘s* The ATHEN&UM is published on Saturdays, but is 
re-issued each Month, stitched in a wrapper. 


| 
| 


| 


—_—— 


| Alto, this day, with Title-page and Index, bound in 
cloth, price #1, 


THE VOLUME FOR 1842 OF 
| THE ATHENZUM. 


IT CONTAINS 


| A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE 
OF THE PERIOD, 


OF THE PROGRESS OF ART, 
and of the 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEARNED AND 
SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES; 


Aud is an invaluable Present to Friends residing in 
the Colonies, or in Foreign Countries. 





eee 


The ATHEN aUM may be ordered of all Booksellers 


Newavenders, either in Weekly Numbers or 
y Parts, 


i 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY Ww. 8. ORR and 
London; and W. CURRY, Jun., and CO., a” 


In 8vo., with 28 Illustrations by Puz, 15s. 
HE COMMISSIONER eo, De eee 
. INQUIRENDO. 
= is, z oat all respects, a work of first-rate 
In 8v0., price 12s. in cloth, 
CONFESSIONS of HARRY LORREQUER. 


By Cuaries Leve . Wi i 
—_ R, Esq. With 22 Illustrations by 


ngly droll set of confessions, most as- 
( h spirits, keen observation, rich in- 
a a 0 ae nt for placing everything of ordi- 
rdinary occurrence in th i- 
crous light possible.” Morning Post. eae 
Tn 2 vols. 8v0., price 24s. in cloth 
‘ CHARLES (O'MALLEY, THE IRISH 
° HAR . i - 
fstatons * lig ARLES Lever, Esq. With 44 II 
comparison the 
ne i n pleasantest book of our 
In one vol. 8vo., price 148. cloth, 

JACK HINTON, THE GUARDSMAN. 
By CuAres Lever, Esq. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by Pxrz, on Steel and Wood, and a fine Portrait 
of the Author, after a Miniature by Lover, 

“Mr. Lever’s style seems to improve with eve: 
fresh attempt at authorship. There is a breadth an 
finish about this work which none of his earlier 

S possessed, while the same spirit of drol 
and fun which first commended him to the public 
exists as fresh and unfailing as ever.””—Derry Sentinel. 

In Monthly Numbers, with Illustrations by Puiz, 

price One Shilling each, 

TOM BURKE OF OUR’S. By Cuas. Lever, 
a Nos. I. Aa oe already pad 

bed nt, interesting, and spi story.”’—Salo- 

— ' ng spiri ry 


ORR and CO.’S CABINET EDITIONS, 
WITH 


ELEGANT ENGRAVED TITLES AND FRONTISPIECES. 

THE SEASONS, and CASTLE OF INDO- 
LENCE. By James THomson. With a beautiful 
Portrait of the Author, and the View from Richmond 
Hill, engraved on Steel. Price 2s. cloth, gilt edges; 
3s. silk; and 4s. morocco. 

THE SHIPWRECK, and other POEMS. 
J WILitaM Fatconer, a Sailor. Embellished with 

ood Engravings by T. Lanpsxer. Price 2s. cloth, 
gilt edges ; 3s. silk; and 4s, morocco. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY 
KIRKE WHITE. With a beautiful Portrait of the 
Author, from Chantrey’s bas-relief, and a Landscape 
Frontispiece. Price 2s. cloth, gilt edges; 3s. silk ; and 
48. morocco. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST, and other 
POEMS. Iniwovolumes. With Vignette Titles and 
Frontispieces. Price 4s. cloth, gilt edges; 6s. silk; 
and 8s. morocco. 

SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. With 
a Portrait and View of Loch Katrine. Price 2s. cloth, 
gilt edges; 3s. silk; and 4s. morocco. 

SCOTT’S MARMION. With a Vignette 
Title and Frontispiece. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt ; 3s. 6d, 
silk; and 4s. 6d, morocco. 

SCOTT’S LAY of oo LAST MINSTRRL, 

other POEMS. With Vignette Tit n- 
= Price 2s. cloth ; 3s. silk; and 48. morocco. 

SCOTT’S ROKEBY; a Tare in ts Custos, 

i Vignette and Fronti ss 
Wut Cand he Jencton ofthe esa Gets 

THE QUEEN’S WAKE; a Porm, recited 
in Three Nights. By the Errrick SHerwerp. With 
a Portrait of the Author, and View of his Birthplace. 

THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY. 
THE FLOWER-GARDEN—its Cultivation 


and general ent, with select Lists of the most 
desirable Annual, Biennial, and Perennial eager | 
Plants, arranged according to their heigh colour, 
time of flowering, with hints and r ley out 
and arranging Garden Grounds. 7s. 6d, cloth, 
gilt edges; and 10s. 6d. with plates. 

Uniform with the above 


, 
ORCHARD and FRUIT-GARDEN ; including 
Py A-- of all Wall, Standard, and Espalier 
Fruit-trees, and the Forcing-pit, with select lists of the 
most choice varieties their synonymes. Price 
6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges ; plates. By 
CuHaries M‘ gee ese itis 
: Also, uni wit 
THE GREENHOUSE, HOTHOUSE, and STOVE; 
including directions for we Cultivation and Manage- 
ment of Exotic Flowering Plants, the Erection and 
t of 5 Coen, Concern aud 
the most appro’ mode armi cnteatins 
with lists of the most holce apectes. Price 6s. 
cloth, gilt edges; and 10%, with coloured plates. 
By CHARLES ‘Iwrosn, F.C.H.S. 





MILLER’S SILICA 
COLOURS. 


Prepared for Oil and Water-Colour Painting of the 
under-mentioned tints, viz. : 


Pale and Deep Yellow. _Pale and Deep Brown. 
Pale and Deep Red. Pale and Deep Green. 
Pale and Deep Orange. Paleand Deep Blue. 
Pale and Deep Purple. White and Half Tint. 
Crimson and Olive. Pale and Deep Grey. 
Citrine and Russet. Pale and Deep Black. 


MILLER’S SILICA POWDER. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 
No. 1. For first and second painting. 
No, 2. For third painting, finishing, and glazing. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN OIL. 

MILLER’S VENETIAN VARNISH. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN GROUND CANVASS. 
MILLER’S COLOURS FOR PAINTING ON GLASS. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 

No. 1. For first colouring or laying on masses of colour. 
No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finishing. 

MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS. 
MILLER’S ANTHYDOR, 

FOR SKETCHING AND PAINTING. 
MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS. 
MILLER’S DRAWING-PAPER, 

Made of pure linen only, withoutvundergoing any 

chemical 


process. 

MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM, 

FOR OIL PAINTING. 

This Medium, having been tried by Artists of the 
first eminence, is found to be the grand desideratam 
for removing the existing evils of the Modern School ; 
namely, the destructive effects of Varnishes, Oils, and 
M‘Guelps, as all pictures painted with them, after a 
time, lose their transparency and brilliancy, and be- 
come horny, spotted, and dark-coloured; whereas 
those painted with the Glass Medium have a most 
brilliant effect, and will be found to remain perfectly 
unchanged, as its durability can only be compared to 
painting in enamel. 

Any of the above Media may be thiuned, according 
to the taste of the Painter, with Venetian Oil. 


MILLER’S SILICA POWDER. 

If this powder be mixed stiff upon the palette with a 
small of Venetian Oil, it will enable the Artist 
to lay colour, pile upon pile, and to dip his pencil in 
water or oil at pleasure. It will also dry so hard that it 
may be scraped with a knife on the following day. 


—— 


MILLERS’ VENETIAN OIL. ie 

Pictures painted entirely with this oil, upon 
submitted to the action of the blowpipe, will vitrify, 
showing they possess the properties described as belong- 
ing to Venetian Pictures when put to the same test. 

If a picture should become dull from the action 
of the atmosphere, or be covered with a bloom, through 
the use of indifferent varnish, by wasbi it with coid 
water, and then applying a little of the oil with 
an old silk handkerchief, it will entirely remove the 
bloom, and bring out the colours in all their orignal 
lustre. 





od 


MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM, 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 
for giving 


sough ; this new vehicle possesses all these ad- 
ae avea When mixed with the colours it has « most 
brilliant effect, and will preserve delicate tints anin- 
jared; in durability it will approach nearer to Vil 
Painting than anything hitherto in use. 

T. M. begs to call the attention of Artists to bis new 
Drawing-Paper, made of pure linen only, without 
undergoing any chemical process. 


MANUFACTORY, 56, LONG ACRE, LONDON- 














—— 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS 


GRAVES AND WARMSLEY, 


PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 6, PALL MALL, 


AFGHAUNISTAN, drawn on Stone by Louis | 
and Cuarzies Haone, from the Original Drawings b 
Dr. JAMES ATKINSON. Twenty-six Plates, half-bound, 


AFPGHAUNISTAN COSTUMES, by Capt. 
Hart, drawn on Stone by Cuarces Hacue, uniform 
ing Portraits of all the leading Chiefs engaged in the 
late war, the whole drawn from Life in their Pictu- 
morocco, 4/. 4s.; Coloured and Mounted, 10/. 10s. 

ABBOTSFORD FAMILY, painted by Sir 
18 by 15 high. Prints, 1/. Is.; fs, 2/. 2s.; India, 
3/. 38.; before Letters, 4/. 4s. 

Lanpseer, R.A ; engraved by S. Cousins, A.R.A. 
19 by 21 high. Prints, 14. lls. 6d.; Proofs, 3/. 3s. ; 

ALFRED in the NEATHERD'’S COTTAGE, 

inted by Sir D. Wiikie, K.A.; engraved by J. 
3/. 3e.; India, 4/. 4s. ; before Letters,6/. 6s. 

BEDALE HUNT, YORKSHIRE, painted 
b 
33 by 21 high. Prints, 3/. 3s.; First Proofs, 6/. 6s. 

BLIND FIDDLER, painted by Sir D. Wi1- 
Prints, 2/. 2s. ; Proofs (with white hat), 6/. 6s. 

BOSWORTH, SALADIN, and STANDARD, 
lsby 1Shigh. Prints, 12s. ; Proofs, 1/. 1s.; B.L. 1. 11s.6d. 

DUKE of BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, 
Ter. M4 by Whigh. Prints, 1/. Is. ; Proofs, 2/. 2s. 

BURNS IN HIS STUDY, painted by Sir 
15 by 21 high. Prints, 1/. 1s.; Proofs, 2/. 2s8.; India, 
3/. 38. ; re Letters, 4/. 4s. 
of Sir Walter Scott), painted by T. Puriuips, R.A.; 
engraved by R. Graves, A.R.A. 13 by 16 high. 

CANTERBURY PILGRIMAGE, painted by 
T. Srormarp, R.A.; engraved by James Heatu. 

CARD PLAYERS at a VILLAGE INN, 
gr by Sir Davip Wikis, R.A.; engraved by C. 
3. 3s.; before Letters, 5/. 5s. 

CHELSEA PENSIONERS READING the 
by Sir D. Winkie, R.A.; engraved by Joun Buanert, 
F.R.S. 20 by 31 high. Prints, 3/. 3s.; Proofs, 62. 6s. ; 

CHILDREN FEEDING RABBITS, painted 
by E. Lanoseer, R.A.; engraved by T. LanpsEEr, 

CHRIST RAISING the WIDOW’S SON, 
pete by OvenBeck ; engraved by NogL. 2) by 18 

CORONATION of QUEEN VICTORIA, 
containing Original Portraits of the Royal Family, 
Hayrer; engraved by H. T. Kyact, Historical and 
Portrait Engraver to her Majesty. 37 by %6 high, Prints, 

COVENANTERS PREACHING, BAPTISM, 
and DRUMCLOG, painted by G. Harvey; oo 


4i. 48.; Coloured and Mounted, 10/. 10s. 
with Atkinson's Sketches of Afghaunistan; contain- 
resque Costumes. 26 Plates, imperial folio, half-bound 
D. Wiiktie, R.A.; engraved by R. Graves, A.R.A. 
ABERCORN CHILDREN, painted by E. 
before Letters, 7/. 7s. 
ITCHELL. 23 by 17 high. Priuts, 1/. 11s. 6d.; Proofs, 

ANSON MARTIN; engraved by W. H. Simmons. 
wre, R.A.; engraved by J. Burnet. 23 by 19 high. 
painted by A. Cooper, R.A.; engraved by W. GILLER. 
painted by T. Jackson, R.A.; engraved by J. Por- 
W. ALLAN, R.A.; engraved by J. Burner, F.R.S. 

BYRON (companion to Lawrence's Portrait 
Prints, 1. 1s. ; Proofs, 2/. 2s. ; before Letters, 4/. 4s. 
38 by la high. Prints, 2/. 28.; Proof, 5/. 5s. 

Lewis. 25 by 20high. Prints, 1/. lls. 6d; Provfs, 
GAZETTE of the BATTLE of WATERLOO, painted 
India, 10/. 108.; before Letters, 12/. 12s. 

Prints, 2/. 2s.; Proofs, 4/. 48. ; before Letters, 6/. 6s. 
igh. Prints, 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 1/. Is.; B. L., 2/. 2s. 
Great Officers of State, &c., painted by Sir Groner 

4l. 48.; Proots, sé. 88.; before Letters, 12/. 12s. 
by Wacstarr. 26 by 23 high. Prints, 2/. 2s.; roofs, 


3/. 38.; before Letters, 4/. 4s. each. 

DUNCAN GRAY, painted by Sir D. Witxie, 
R.A. ; apa by T. ENGLenMEART. 14 by 19 high. 
rrints, 1/. 1s. ; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; before Letters, 61. Gs. 

Bute USIAST, ABSTRACTION, &e., 
painted by T. Lang; engraved by K 3 : 
A.R.A. 12 by 10 high. Prints, 7s. da; Proof Woe ea.” 

EXAMINATION of a VILLAGE SCHOOL 
painted by G. Harvey, K.S.A.; ed 4 ; 
LeY. 29 by high. Prints, yay 4 

GAMEKEEPER’S RETURN HOME, 
painted by Sipney Coorer; engraved by G. H. PHIL- 
Lirs. 24 by 20 high. Prints, 1/. Is.; Proofs, 2/. 2s. 








GEMS of STEWART NEWTON, consisting | 
of Eleven bighly-finished Plates, with Letter-press. 4to., 
full bound in morocco, and richly gilt, 1/. 11s, 6d. 

GENTLE SHEPHERD and COTTAGE 
TOILET, painted by Sir D. Witk1s, R.A.; engraved 
by J. STEWART. 12 by 10high. Prints, 12s.; Proofs, 
1d. 1s.; India, 1. 11s. 6d.; before Letters, 2/. 2s. 

GREENWICH PENSIONERS COMME- 
MORATING the BATTLE of TRAFALGAR, painted 
and engraved by Joun BuRNET, F.R.S. 21 by 31 high. 
Prints, 3/. 38 ; Proofs, 6. 6s.; before Letters, 12/. 12s. 

HADDON HALL, DERBYSHIRE, drawn 
and lithographed by DoveLas Morison. 26 Plates, 
half-bound, 4/. 48.; Coloured and Mounted, 10. 10s. 

HAGHE’S BELGIUM and GERMANY, 
drawn on Stone and Tinted by Himself. 26 Plates, 
half-bound, 4/. 4s.; Coloured and Mounted, 10/. 10s. 

HAWKING PARTY in the OLDEN TIME, 
painted by Epwin Lanpseer, R.A. ; engraved by C. 
G. Lewis (the size of ‘ Bolton Abbey’). Prints, 2/. 2s. ; 
Proofs, 4/. 48.; before Letters, 6/. 6s. 

HAWK and the FALCON, painted by E. 
Lanpseer, R.A., as Supporters to the prueins Plate ; 
engraved by C. G. Lewis. 18 by 26 high. Prints, 1/. 1s. ; 
Proofs, 2/. 2s.; before Letters, 3/. 38. each. 

HIGHLAND DROVERS DEPARTING for 
the SOUTH, painted by E. Lanoseer, R.A. ; engraved 
by W.J.H. Warr. 82 by 24 high. Prints, 32. 3s. ; 
Proofs, 6/. 6s.; India, 10/. 10s.; before Letters, 12/. 12s. 

HIGHLAND HOSPITALITY, painted by 
J. F. Lewis; engraved by W. GILLER. 24by 20 high. 
Prints, 1. 1s.; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; before Letters, 3/. 3s. 


HIGHLAND WHISKY STILL, painted by 
E. Lanpsegn, R.A.: engraved by R. Graves, A.R.A. 
23 by 19 high. Prints, 2/. 2s.; Proofs, 44. 4s.; before 
Letters, 6/. 6s. ; Artist’s Proofs, 8/. 8s. 


KEMBLE FAMILY, painted by G. H. Har- 
Low; engraved by G. CLint, A.R.A. 82 by 25 high. 
Prints, 3/. 38. ; Proofs, 5/. 58. ; before Letters, 12/. 12s. 

LASSIE HERDING SHEEP, painted by 
Epwin Lanpseer, R.A.; engraved by Joun Bur- 
NET. Prints, 2/. 2s.; Proofs, 4/. 4s.; B. L., 6¢. 6s. 

LIEUT.-GEN. SIR HUGH GOUGH, G.C.B., 
painted by a Cu1nese Artist, and engraved by J. R} 
JACKSON. 10 by i2high. Prints, 12s' ; -Préofs, i7.\1s. ; 
before Letters, with Autograph, 1/, Lis. 6d. 

LORD JOHN. RUSSELL, painted by Sir 
Grorock HAYTER; engraved by J. Baomigey. 11 by 
16 high. Prints, 12. 1s.; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; B. L., 3/. 3s. 


MELTON MOWBRAY HUNT, companion 
to ‘ The Royal Hunt,’ painted by F.Granrt, A.R.A.; and 
engraved by W. HUMPHREYS. 32 by 21 high. Prints, 
3/. 3s.; Proofs, 5/. 5s.; before Letters, 6/. 6s. 

MELTON MOWBRAY BREAKFAST, 

inted by Francis Grant, A.R.A.; engraved by C.G. 

.KWIs, the same size as ‘The Royal Hunt.’ Prints, 
3/. 38.; Proofs, 5/. 5s.; B. L., 6/. 6s. 

PEDLAR SELLING HIS WARES, painted 
by Sir D. Wiikig, R.A.; engraved by J. Stewart. 
l¢by 19 high. Prints, i/. 1s.;-Proofs, 2/. 2s. ; B. L., 4/. 48. 


PEEL, WELLINGTON, and STANLEY, 
sageuvet by Lewis, after Sir THomas LawKkence 
P.R.A. The size of Life, in imitation of the Original 
Drawings. Each 18 by 25 high. 
graph Proofs, 2/. 2s. 

PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., painted by G. 
Patren, A.R.A.; engraved by C.K. WacstarF. 15 
by 20 high. Prints, 1/. 1s.; Proofs, 2/. 2s.; India 
Proofs, 3/. 3s.; before Letters, 42. 4s. 

PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. (whole length), in 
the Robes and Jewels of the Order of the Garter, com- 
pasion to Chalon’s Portrait of ‘The Queen,’ painted 

y Georce Parren, A.R.A.; engraved by H. ‘T. 
RYALL. 34 by 13 high. Prints, 3/. 38.; Proofs, 5/. 5s. ; 
Autograph Proofs, 8/. 8s. 

PRINCESS AUGUSTA OF CAMBRIDGE, 
painted by E. Huess; engraved by C. W. Wass. 
10 by 14 high. Prints, 10s. 6d. ; Proofs, 1. 1s.; Auto- 
graph Proofs, 1/. Lis. 6d. 

QUEEN VICTORIA in the IMPBRIAL 
DALMATIC ROBES, seated on the Throne of Homage 
in Westminster Abbey. Painted by Sir G. HAYTER ; 


Prints, 1/. 1s. ; Auto- 


QUEEN VICTORIA in 


STATE, painted by T. 8 
engraved by C. E. W 


AGSTAFF. 
ll. 18. ; Proofs, 2/. 28.; Indi ted 


TTT 





the ROBES of 


ULLY, for the United States: | 
high. Prints, | 


? 


ndia, 32. 3s. ; 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S FIRST STATEVISIT | 


to DRURY- LANE THEATRE, pai 
engraved by C. E. Wasmpare ate 


1d. 1s. ; Proofs, 27. 2s. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE 
) -yemeny by A. Fraser; 


DAY, 
25 by 20 high. Prints, 1 
RAT HUNTERS, 


byE.T.Parnis: | 
13 by 17 high. Print’ 
India, 3s. eB = 
and - MAN FRI. 
4. 18.; Proofs, ty Aids 


painted by Sir D. Witxre; 


engraved by D. MITCHELL. 10 by 14 hi 
12s.; Proofs, 1/. 1s.; India, 1. 1s. 6. ; ya 


ROBERTS'S 


SPANISH SKETCHES. 


Twenty-six Plates, ae ony 4l. 48. ; Coloured and 


Mounted, 10/. 10s., in 


ROYAL CORTEGE in WINDSOR PARK, 


inted by R. B. Davis; engraved by F. Bromuey. 
21 high. 


The same size as ‘ The 


Prints, 3/. 38.; Proofs, 5/. 5s.; before 


ROYAL HUN 


Melton Meet.’ 32 by 21 high 


Letters, 6/. 6s. 
T on ASCOT HEATH. 


Painted by F. Grant, A.R.A.; engraved by F, Brow. 


LEY. 32 by 2! high. Prints, 3/. 3s.; Proofs, 


before Letters, 6/. 6s. 


5. 5s.; 


cgSIR, JOSHUA REYNOLDS'S Works, 
Plates, forming three Volumes. 300 Plates" 


SIR WALTER SCOTT in his STUDY, 


inted by Sir W. ALLA 
eae. F.R.S. 


LAWRENCE; engraved 
high. 
before Letters, 4/. 4s. 


15 by 21 high. 
2/. 2s.; India, 3/. 38.; before Lett 


SIR WALTER SCOTT, painted 


N, R.A. 5 engraved by J. Bun- 
t, by 


engra 
ints, 1/. 1s.; Proots, 
ers, 41. 48. 


by Sir 7. , 
by J. H. Rosinson. 11 by is 


Prints, 1/. 18.; Proofs, 2é. 2s.; India, 3/. 3; 


SNAP-APPLE NIGHT, painted by D. 
M‘Cu1sz, R.A.; engraved by J. Scorr. 34 by high. 
Letters, 5/58 


Prints, 


. 28.; Proofs, 4/. 4s.; before 


SPANISH FLOWER-GIRL, painted by 


MuRILLO; engraved by J. H. RoBinson. 9 


Prints, 12s. ; Proofs, 1/. 1s. ; India, 1d. 1s. 6d.; B. Lig 


STANFIELD’ 


“MOSELLE, 26 Pilates, 
aud Mounted, in 


half-bound, 
Portfolio, 10. 10s. 


S SKETC 


‘ 


SUTHERLAND CHILDREN, painted by E. 


Lanpsgger, R.A.; engraved by 8. Cou 
26 by high. Prints, 2/. 2s. ; Proofs, 42. 4. ; B. 


A.RA. 
6l, Gs. 


TEMPLE of JUPITER, painted by J. M. V. 
Turner, R.A.; engraved by Joan Pye. 24byl9bigh. | 
Prints, 12. 118. 6d. ; Proofs, 3/. 38. ; Indus, 41. 4, ; betore 


Letters, 6/. 6s. 


VENICE—THE GRAND CANAL, 
by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 
27 by 21 high. Prints, 1/. ls. 6d.; 
Letters, 6/. 6s. 


India, 4/. 48. ; before 


VILLAGE POLITICIANS, painted by 
.W R.A. ; ed by A. RaimBack. 
10 high, Prints, 222 Has. 6d.; Proofs, 19h 1s 


VILLAGE FESTIVAL, pain‘ed by Sir D. 


WILxi1E, R.A.,; engraved«by 
high. Prints, 2¢. 2s. ;° Proofs, 


WELLINGTON, . 


inted 
; engraved by W, ius 
Proofs, 3. 38. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


C. G. Lewis. 28 bs 2 
41. 48. ; B. L., 6b bs. 


AS CHANCELLOR 0? 


OXFORD, painted by, de Butoce R.A. ; eign 


by PuiLuips. 19 By 
. 23.; Preofs, 


41. 49. ;7 before Letters, 64.68. « 


WELLINGTON AT. WATERLOO, painted 


by A. Coo. 
20 high. 


R.A. ; 


ts, 14. is; 
WELLINGTON (Military 


ed by E. Bromuy. 205 
: 101, Bj Bi Ay BE 


Whole Length, 


pie so bist SiMPsoN ; engraved by ui 


y igh. Prints, 
before Letters, 5/. 58. 


ul. Ms. 6d. ; 
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